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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Interest in Intentions of Growers Increases—A Cons‘deration 
the Growers Will Do Well to Make—The Market 
Remains Quiet. 


Anxious inquiries are beginning to be heard among the canners 
us to the attitude of the growers of tomatoes, particulraly in this 
section, for the season of 1920. Reports are coming in from the 
Western States, Utah, for instance. having signed up at $14.00 
per ton; California on about the same basis; Indiana at from 
$15.00 to $16.50, and naturally the Tri-State canner wants to 
know ‘where he gets off.’ But so far the growers of this great 
tomato-canning region—up until last season— have made no 
definite indication of their standing. It is to be presumed from 
their united silence that they are much better united in their 
selling organization than many give them credit for. It is known 
there are any number of producer organizations and tomato grow- 
ers’ associations on the ’Shore, fostered and abetted by the county 
agents as representatives of the Department of Agriculture, and 
from the unbroken front shown one must conclude that all the 
growers are included. For growers to pool their interest or sell 
at the dictation of one man is not conspiring together in the eyes 
of the Government; but if only a few canners decided to pool their 
interests and buy at an agreed price we think all men would read- 
ily agree than they were fit subjects for the electric chair or the 
hangman's noose. Certainly the Government would be down on 
them like a ton of bricks. Verily the times are out of joint. 

The only prices we have heard named on the ’Shore for tomato 
contracts range from $45.00 to $60.00 per ton, but that the grow- 
ers do not want to contract. They seem to believe that they can 
grow other crops to better advantage. Here at least is one case 
where “one swallow does make the summer.” We believe we can 
say, without fear of successful contradiction that last year’s tomato 
crop failure was the first general failure in the history of this 
section of the country—in the Tri States. And yet the growers 
now talk of it as a normal condition. They talk of Maryland 
averaging but two and one-half tons of tomatoes per acre; and 
yet if you accused them of not knowing how to grow tomatoes, 
of being such poor farmers that they can grow but from two to 
three tons of tomatoes per acre, they would flash back at you, in 
indignation, that they always averaged from 6 to 14 tons per 
acre, until last season. And they would be telling the truth. 
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Some of the canners are to blame for a lot of this misconcep- 
tion, for last Spring and the Spring before when the question of the 
heavily advanced prices on tomato acreage were being debated, they 
rushed to the defense of the growers, using this low-yield argu- 
ment—beeause they thought that the packing of their goods would 
be a cost plus matter with the Government and they wanted to 
curry favor with the growers; or on the other hand that the con- 
sumeys would be so hungry for food that they would pay any price 
for tomatoes in cans. They lost both contingencies, but the grow- 
ers took the bait and have run away with it. 

We have come to the crossing of the roads; if the grower 
wants to go on with the canner and keep the canner as his best 
customer—and an ever-increasingly better customer in the years 
te come, he must produce his product and sell it at a cheaper 
rate, because it is demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that the consumers will not eat high, costly canned foods in any 
quantity. They must be produced upon a moderate basis, and 
because they are staples can never be sold at big profits. The 
Western grower recognizes this and responds, and the Eastern 
grower can do it if he will, for he knows how to grow tomatoes 
all around his less-experienced Western competitor, and can grow 
them more cheaply, as he used to do. The day of huge profits 
has passed, as all business men have come to realize, and the 
grower must also. Tomato growing in this Tri State region is 
the best game the farnier can touch; it was before the war, it is 
today and it will continue to be in the future. This is tomato 
heaven, and the grower’s best crop; and now the canners are will- 
ing to meet him on a fair-price basis—and they must give the 
grower a price which -will make it worth while to grow tomatoes, 
but not figured upon the war-cost-plus basis, nor upon the excess- 
profit tax-cost basis, nor yet upon such yields at two and one-half 
tons per acre. The dream or the nightmare or the money-drunk, 
whatever you may call it, is over; now let both sides get down 
to a sane, business-like basis. You might as well do it willingly 
and of your own accord, because you are going to be forced there 
in any event. 

But if the grower wishes to chose the other of the roads, and 
go into growing other crops, like sweet potatoes, wheat, corn, ete., 
let him consider well what it will mean to permit the tomato- 
canning industry to languish and die and be lost to this section. 
Will his new venture into unknown fields prove profitable and 
permanent? We don’t believe it. The whole South was exhorted 
to turn from its single crop—cotton— to general farming, includ- 
ing truck crops, and the one most extensively followed—as an 
after-clap of the “buy a bale of cotton” campaign—was the grow- 
ing of seed potatoes. ‘They are big producers of sweet potatoes 
now in the South, and they have made big money on them, and 
will not desert them even if cotton is “over-the-moon” in price. 
Sweet potatos will be cheap next Fall, and so will corn, and 


wheat—when these foolish growers come to market their crops. 


Why? Because Europe is done buying foods from us; she has 
no more money and her credit is worse than bad. There is plenty 
cf wheat in Australia and in Argentina, and plenty of bottoms 
to land it in England, and other “mother” countries, and their own 
crops will be along shortly. She has been a big customer, buying 
four millions of dollars’ worth every day from us, but she is done 
now, and the huge piles of goods accumulated to supply this demand 
are left on the hands of the speculators, just as were canned 
fruits in the hands of the exporting speculators—the bottom 
will drop out of the market, and prices will go down, down down. 
This is not pessimism, but just foresight, based upon experience. 

On the other hand canned foods, which while high in price, 
owing to their high costs, have had little or no inflation, are prac- 
tically at cost today, and therefore will not suffer as other foods. 
And moreover the big advertising campaign comes at just the right 
moment to create new consumers to swell the demands upon 
canned foods and so counteract any unfavorable tendencies which 
might have occurred in sympathy with other food reduction. 
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There are some brainy men handling these producer organizations ; 


Jet them mull this over before starting to lead their followers to 


the new promised land flowing with milk and honey, or like the 
Israelites of old they may find themselves wandering in a desert 
for many years to come, 

Is that a market report? Well, if it isn’t it is about as closely 
related as could be. And it is better than the dry repetition of: 
“the tomato market lacks interest; buyers are taking but spar- 
ingly. and prices are weak.” The little flurry in corn noted last 
week has gone no further, the better prices having brought out 
offerings and so checked the advance. Some little interest in 
eanned peas continues, and futures are reported as selling well. 
The California canners feel too uncertain as to crop prices this 
season to attempt future prices, as yet, and fruits generally are 
quiet. The oyster canners of Baltimore have not been able to 
resume operations on any kind of a normal scale, the past week 
having witnessed some of the coldest weather of the winter.  It- 
is now hoped Old Boreas has departed for his home at the North 
Pole and that more moderate weather is in store for us, as the 
demand for cove oysters this season is above the average, and the 
canners would like to respond. The baked bean market has been 
in such poor condition that the factories here are not operating 
upon them, as they would in a normal years. 

Changes in the market prices are comparatively few, and they 
will be found on their regular page. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


The 1920 Almanac of The Cann‘ng Industry is about com- 
pleted and you should have your copy by the time you receive 
the next issue of The Canning Trade. Keep a look-out for it. We 
repeat—it has not yet been mailed. but we hope to mail it dur- 
ing this week. We appreciate your patience in waiting for this, 
and honestly believe that you will feel well repaid when you see 
this new Almanac: but we are sorry to have to make so many 
excuses. If your name is on our subscription list you will receive 
a copy just the moment they are completed; and the same is true 
of all orders in hand. “Labor omnia vineit’—at least we know 
they have us, to a frazzle. 


A NEW PRODUCT FROM APPLE PUMICE 


A delicious confection made from apple pumice, a by- 
product of the cider mill, is the discovery of J. C. Bell, grad- 
uate of Montana Agricultural College, now taking post-gradu- 
ate work in horticultural products at the college. 

This is one of the first by-products to be discovered by 
the department of horticultural products, according to Prof. 
E. H. Wiegand, head of the department. Fineness of flavor 
and wholesomeness as well as low cost of production are 
reasons which Professor Wiegand believes will make the prod- 
uct of a commercial value, 

The pumice is simply boiled, strained and clarified. It 
is then left to cool, condense and thicken. Small cubes of 
the sweetened mass are then treated with a chocolate coat- 
ing, or candied in different forms. The blending of fruit, 
sugar and chocolate gives the confection a flavor and whole- 
someness rarely found in confectionery art. 

Statistics have been received at the college showing that 
32,000 carloads of apples, or approximately half the nation’s 
apple crop, were harvested in Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
last season. Prominent fruit growers point out that Mr. Bell’s. 
process of utilizing all parts of inferior and cull apples will 
increase the present high standard of quality of Oregon apples. 

The Horticultural Products Building is the only one of its 
kind in the nation. It was opened September 1, 1919, and is 
investigating various methods of canning, dehydrating and 
preserving all kinds of fruits and berries. On account of 


insufficient funds and inadequate equipment the department 
is now laboring under a handicap. 
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Shriver Company’s Modern 
Link-Belt Equipped Corn Cannery 


HE B. F. Shriver Co., one of America’s foremost corn 


packers, recently rebuilt their factory at Westminster, Md. 
This factory, illustrated above, has a capacity of about 5,000,000 cans annually, and is 
completely equipped with Link-Belt modern labor-saving machinery, which handles the 
corn throughout the entire process. This is one of the many up-to-date canning factories 
where Link-Belt Machinery has made for effective production by giving increased output, saving labor, etc. 


Link-Belt Equipment for canners includes everything from a strand of chain or sprocket wheel to complete 
cannery apparatus. 


Let our experienced engineers consult with you on improvements to your present plant. 


Link-BELT COMPANY 


CHICAGO—329 West 39th Street. PHILADELPHIA—Hunting Ave. & P. & R. Rwy. 
Other Offices in all Principal Cities. 478 
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Labor-Saving Equipment 
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NEW YORK MARKET | 


Buyers Showing More Interest in All Varieties—Holders Are 
Firm—Canners Have as Yet Made No Contracts With 
Growers—F air Demand for Corn—Offerings 
Sardines Inconsequential—Picked 
Up in Passing. 


Reported by Telegraph, 


New York, February 20, 1920. 

The Situation—While not much change has taken place 
in the last week, it is, perhaps, safe to say that considerable 
indifference is noted in the temper of the market. Buyers are 
showing a little more interest in all varieties, not so much 
in actual purchases as in inquiry. Developments are certainly 
tending toward better business, and as soon as the snow and 
ice are cleared away, so transportation can function normally, 
a good deal better business is expected. However, the market 
offers some favorable opportunities to buy, and in a few in- 
stances buyers are taking advantage of the openings. As a 
whole, however, they still maintain their position of more 
or less indifference, and appear to believe that more favorable 
opportunities will present themselves in the future. Holders 
may be said to feel reasonably certain of their position, and, 
with a few exceptions, they are not offering any considerable 
lots at reduced prices. This may not be exactly true in a few 
instances, but in the main holders are firm in their views, 
and have little disposition to shade quotations. They ap- 
parently believe that nothing in sight warrants any such 
method to obtain business. Inquiries are coming from those 
interested in futures, and rather more interest has developed 
in all lines in this direction. But actual sales are reported 
small. Buyers are conservative and refuse to accept oppor- 
tunities which may seem good to outsiders, It is believed 
that with the advent of something besides the cold and the 


snow of the past three months trade will revive and all posi- 
tions will feel the stimulus of the improvement. 


Tomatoes—The market has continued inactive and dull. 
The snow-bound streets are partially responsible, but the sale 
of No. 3s is seriously interfered with by the Government sup- 
plies. Buyers are not anxious to stock up with the Govern- 
ment offerings in a position to furnish dangerous competition, 
consequently they have been conservative in their operations, 
and the whole tomato market has suffered to some extent. 
The only buying interest has been in No. 2s, and they have 
been held all the week at $1.17%a1.20, with relatively few 
going at the outside figure. No. 3s are quoted at $1.60a1.65 
factory, and No. 10s at $6.00. Interest in futures is light. 
An opening price of $1.60 has been made by one operator, but 
others have as yet said nothing about what they intend charg- 
ing for their goods, Some low-priced offerings are still ob- 
tainable, but cutting the cans discloses the fact that they are 
by no means standards, and that unquestionably explains why 
the price is lower than standards. Since the Government an- 
nounced that it had a block of 10,000,000 cans for sale, noth- 
ing has been heard of the stock or the intention to dispose of it. 
It is believed that the trade will take a good portion of it off 
the hands of the Government and attend to distribution, man- 
aging in suct a way as to create the least possible competition 
with present holdings. One broker says it would require more 
courage than he has to buy futures now. Canners have as 
yet made no contracts with growers for the 1920 crop. Grow- 
ers in the Tri-State section have not yet made a price on the 


season’s raw stock, and until they do it will be quite impossible 
for the canner to know what he can do. California canners 
seem ready to do business on a pro rata scheme, or on a 
subject-to-approval-of-price basis. But they are not getting 
much response to such propositions, 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Corn—A fair demand has sprung up for supplies for im- 
mediate use, but the market continues what may be termed 
dull. The tone seems a shade firmer than a week ago, and 
Southern standard Maine style is held at $1.10a1.15 factory. 
New York standards are held by a few. Fancy Maine shows 
a fair movement at $1.60 factory. The improvement in the 
spot market has helped the market for futures, both Southern 
and Western. In other ways the situation remains about as 
it has been. Buying is in small lots, few caring to place orders 
for anything more than what may be actual requirements, or 
to cover a business which they see some prospect of developing 
before long, 

Peas—Fancy spot goods are wanted, but seem to be in 
the hands of a few dealers, who apparently are not selling 
freely. Standards and extra standards are quiet. The drive for 
Wisconsin futures continues, with all buyers looking for small 
sieves. but with the packer acting as independently as he has 
done heretofore. He sells the assortments as he chooses, and 
buyers are forced to take the stock on the packers’ terms for 
the reason that they feel as though they must have the small 
sieves. Considerable interest is developing in Southern futures. 
Eastern peas are all selling on a subject-to-approval-of-price 
basis. Spot standards and extra standards are quiet, or even 
hard to sell in some instances, but fancy grades and all small 
sizes are wanted, and go at premiums sometimes. 

Asparagus—Demand is chiefly for tips, and these are taken 
steadily by many buyers. They seem unable to satisfy their 
requirements. 

Sauerkraut—A moderate demand is in progress at $1.30 
for No. 3s state pack and $4.00 for No. 10s. Buyers take small 
lots principally. 

Beets—Some concessions are made if buyers take hold. 
The situation does not satisfy the holder, and he is endeavor- 
ing to force movement by reducing prices, 

Sweet Potatoes—It is possible to buy at lower prices. 
Not much movement is in progress. 

Fruits—The market as a whole has not changed. Buying 
is in small lots. Few buyers are taking anything. Exporters 
are not operating but most varieties of fruit are held at least 
5 per cent over opening, and some go as high as 15 per cent. 
Holders are not urging sales, and buyers say that they see no 
reason for going in now and placing orders. They prefer to 
wait until further information respecting the pack is obtain- 
able. Conditions are favorable to holders, but with little or 
nothing taken at the moment, movement is necessarily dull. 

Salmon—New maximum prices for wholesale and retail 
guidance have been published by the British Ministry of Food, 
according to mail advices from London. Distribution has been 
stopped pending the Government decision respecting prices. 
These prices are likely to have the effect of cutting down 
demand for American grades since the prices do not allow 
a sufficient margin of profit to enable dealers to invest in 
American pack. Fully one-half of the salmon used in Great 
Britain is packed in the United States. The price on No. 3 
quality is $9.60 per case of 48, No. 1 tall cans. No. 1 flats are 
held at $12.40 per case of 96 cans to the wholesale trade, 
and a maximum of 18c a can at retail. All cans must be 
so labeled as to show definitely the grade of the salmon con- 
tent. All of grade 1 due that have already arrived in Eng- 
land has been distributed, but a good deal of grade 2 remains 
to be distributed. The spot market is quiet. Red Alaska 
is scarce and held at $3.65 ex-warehouse. Medium reds are 
no more than nominal. Sales of pinks have been made as low 
as $1.80, owing to the lack of export orders. Not many chums 
are held here. The Coast prices are $1.35a1.40. Movement 
in all channels seems to be restricted. Lower prices are 
looked for in the near future. 

Sardines—The disposition to consider future Maine pack 
is noticeable, but no definite prices have been named. Some 
offerings of special pack are reported at 50c¢ over last season’s 
opening, but these offerings have been inconsequential, and 
no one believes they are to be the ruling figures. Keyless 
quarter-oils are offered at $4.50a5.00 f. o. b. Maine points. 
Key cans are scarce at $5.00a5.50. No big blocks are offered. 


Cartons are in the hands of a few packers and are held for 
high rates. Foreign packers held at unchanged levels under 
a restricted demand. 
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Tuna—White meat is nearly cleared. A little blue fin 
is offered. Some striped can be had at $6.50a7.50. Some are 
clearing out their No. 1 Tonno, packed Italian style, at $19.75 
per case. This is a considerable reduction from regular prices. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING 


With the streets blocked all the week, trade all through 
the district has been hampered more or less severely. De- 
liveries were practically impossible most of the time, and not 
yet have the city authorities succeeded in establishing any- 
thing like a normal condition. Sales have been small because 
buyers could hardly reach the points where they could obtain 
goods, and when they did it make little difference. They could 
not get deliveries. Meanwhile retailers have suffered in two 
ways. They have been unable to get their stocks in, and their 
own customers have been prevented from getting to their 
establishments .in order to buy. Business has fallen off more 
or less in all positions, and such sales as were made seemed to 
be principally for future delivery. Little or nothing was done 
for spot trade. Not for many years has the district been so 
blocked and never before have city authorities been so un- 
able to cope with the difficulty. Heretofore when a blockade 
occurred they did undertake to do something, but this time 
they let the district alone. When the freeze came Sunday 
it added the climax to the whole situation and made even 
more difficult a condition that became intolerable long before. 
Two weeks of blockade in the largest city in the world seems 
like a travesty upon municipal government and its capacity. 

The Universal Can Company has increased the capacity 
of its plant at Hiresville, Pa., so as to permit an output of 
850,000 cans a day. 

Retailers report a growing demand for peas. Many con- 
sumers have asked for increased quantities during the past 
week or more, and in most instances have specified the higher 
priced grades. They do not seem to care for the others. 

Olive growers of California, to offset the unfavorable 
impression made by certain allegations regarding poisoning 
from eating ripe olives, have taxed the California output $5.00 
a ton, the money to be used in advertising to exploit the bene- 
fits derived from eating olives. Frank Simons, of the Los 
Angeles Olive Growers’ Association, is chairman of the pub- 


licity committee, and a vigorous campaign is planned. Grow- 
ers and packers declare that ripe olives are wholesome, and 
— purpose proving their contention before their campaign 
ends. 

The California Packing Corporation has named opening 
prices on its 1920 pack of ‘‘Del Monte’’ cranberry sauce and 
orange marmalade. Cranberries in No. 15 glass are offered at 
$3.00 per dozen and marmalade in No. 1 tins is offered at 
$2.50 a dozen. 

The Berry Growers’ Preserve Company has been organ- 
ized at San Francisco, and will begin operations shortly in 
preserving cherries, berries and olives by the new cold pre- 
serving process. 

Enlargement of the Siberian canning industry is indicated 
in orders for several hundred thousand dollars worth of can- 
ning machinery which was given to Coast concerns not long 
ago. The orders were placed by B. Holmes, general super- 
intendent of the Siberian Fisheries and Canning Company, of 
Vladivostok. If Russia is as badly disorganized as the pro- 
paganda exploited in the head lines of sensational or party 
newspapers, why do men venture to invest their money in 
such business enterprises as these? The answer might be 
intereting to those who want to make Russia appear nearly 
on the brink of ruin. More and more of this sort of thing 
will be developed from time to time, not only in Russia, but 
other foreign countries, which are assumed to be either bank- 
rupt or are so poor they can’t afford to develop their institu- 
tions themselves. 

The growers of canning crops in New York State have 
organized, beginning with the counties of Western and Cen- 
tral New York. So successful were the beginnings that a 
movement for a state-wide organization has begun, and seems 
in a fair way to succeed. They say they are following the 
example of the canners and purpose making their organiza- 
tions quite as effective in helping producers as the older or- 
ganizations are in helping the canners. They hope to over- 
come some of the evils which have hitherto worried growers. 
For example, the prices of tomatoes varied from $12.00a20.00 
in adjoining counties last season. One result of these organi- 
zations is that hereafter no contracts will be made at losing 
prices. The indication now is that this year’s contracts will 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Patented 


EK. W. BLISS CO., 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. 


High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss High Speed Top and. Bottom Presses 


Simplicity is the basis of this entirely automatic machine. 
are no valves to leak or clog, nor is there any air compressor re- 
It handles ends from 2 to 5 inches extreme diameter of 
We build this machine in a larger size, No. 2, which takes 
ends from 4 to 9 inches extreme diameter of flange. 


When these machines are to be operated in cold climates, they may 
be arranged with a mixing pot which is used as a container for 
the compound, also to keep it at the proper consistency for im- 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. 
Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Ouen, Paris. 


Perfect Work and Maximum Output = 


There 


Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 
Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, London, E. C. 


g 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


‘Weather Too Cold to Ship Canned Food—Conspicuous Lack 
of Demand for Canned Tomatoes—Stocks of Corn 
Well Sold Out—Prices for Future 
Peas Up—Trade Notes. 


Reported by Telegram 


The Weather—Cold, bitter cold weather at the beginning 
of the week past—too cold to ship canned foods with safety— 
prevailed, but on Tuesday of this week it moderated, and snow 
came with fairly good shipping weather. The thermometer 
at the close of last week reached at one time 12 degrees 
below zero in Chicago, and all the old tipplers who cannot 
now get their customary ‘fire water’’ came near freezing to 
death. 

Canned Tomatoes—There is an entirely conspicuous lack 
of demand for this article. The lack of demand is as con- 
spicuous as a wart on the end of one’s nose. It is attributable 
to the action of the merchandizing genius of the Federal 
Government. 

He has a genius for uplifting the business of the country 
now and then in canned food and other lines, but he uplifts 
it high and then lets it suddenly drop—Wow!—and canned 
tomatoes just after such a drop are lying supine, taking the 
count. Maybe they will be able to get up before the count 
of ten and the ringing of the bell, but it looks doubtful. 
Here’s hoping! 

Neither futures or spot goods in canned tomatoes can 
be. sold just now in Chicago to the wholesale trade at any price. 

Everybody is hoping that the National Canners’ Associa- 
ton will induce the Government to publish a statement of all 
the surplus goods held by Uncle Sam and give dealers a 
chance to take care of it and absorb it without having the 
Federal merchandizing genius slip up behind and hit legiti- 
mate business in the back of the head with a chunk of the 
surplus about once a month or oftener. 

Canned Corn—There is a fairly good inquiry for canned 
corn, an evidence that stocks are well sold out. Especially 
is this the case with standard and extra standard grades. 
There was a sale made this week of a well-advertised brand 
of Maine No. 2 corn under the canner’s label at $1.70, f. 0. b. 
warehouse, Chicago, which is way below cost, the seller losing 
the interest, storage and brokerage on the sale. 

The owner told me that he was tired of carrying it and 
needed the room. 

' This would seem to show that the high quality of Western 
packed corn is gradually forcing out the Eastern high-grade 
canned corn, or maybe it is the price at which it is retailed. 

This last supposition is, however, not consistent, for all 
the high-grade peas and tomatoes, asparagus, pineapple, string 


beans and other goods seem to be outselling the lower and 
cheaper qualities. 


I have heard that Maine fancy corn was not as fancy as 
usual this past season; possibly that fact solves the riddle. 

I had a broker write me this week that it was ridiculous 
to complain of canned corn because it had black sulphide 
stain in the cans. He said that every canner in his state was 


troubled in that may, and that no rejections or complaints 
were heard. 


I am not the fellow who complained or did the rejecting. 
It was the buyers who did it, and if that broker is smart 
enough to sell a lot of canned corn which has about half the 
cans stained and the contents blackened and make it stick, he is 
abler as a hypnotist than I am. I fact, I consider that I would 
not be doing my duty to either canner or buyer, for trouble and 
expense and ill feeling would be bound to ensue. 


The thing for the canner to do would be to get a patent 
shaker, if he hasn’t one, and thoroughly shake the corn until 
the stain is absorbed, and then put it on the market. There 
is nothing unwholesome about the stain, and the shaking will 
clear it all up, and it will not return until the corn has gone 
into consumption; in fact, I do not believe it ever returns, as 
the conditions which caused it seem to be absent. You ask 
what are the conditions which cause the stain? Now, you have 
asked too much, No fellow seems to be able to find an answer 
to that question. The man that does and can give an assured 
remedy can make a fortune. 

Canned Peas—-Buyers have been trying very hard to con- 
tract for all the fancy grade and small sizes of the 1920 pack, 
and have done so to some extnt, but most canners are stand- 
and have done so o some extent, but most canners are stand- 
ard grade and larger sizes with orders for fancy and small 
sizes. 

Prices of futures are firming up a little, and a number of 
canners have withdrawn. 

Spot peas are clearing up well, and there will not be a 
can of spot peas in first harids by the 15th day of March, 1920. 
It would be a good time for the Government to turn loose 
its surplus of peas, if it has any. 

Canned Salmon—The canned salmon market seems to be 
overloaded with chums and pinks. Offerings from the Coast 
by wire this week quoted No. 1 tall chums at $1.25 and No. 1 
tall pinks at $1.85, but there is a rumor in the street today to 
the effect that offerings f. 0. b. Pacific Coast of No. 1 tall 
chume at $1.05 and No. 1 Ital pinks at $1.35 had been received 
by wire. This is probably accounted for by the fact that there 
Was some very hasty, incompetent and careless packing of 
these low grades of salmon in 1919, and that the offerings 
are of undesirable quality. 

Brokers, I understand, have organized to “stabilize’’ the 
salomn market—I mean Pacific Coast brokers or sales agents. 
I am afraid it is going to be a hard job in the face of the 
enormous decline in foreign exchange, and would not be sur- 
prised to note a break in salmon all down the line of grades. 
Canners recognize that the rapidly and steadily declining price 
of fresh meats in the country and the decline in credits and 
exchange abroad mean that salmon is too high for a necessity 
and is in the class with luxuries. 

1 wrote a nice iittle resume of the big National Canners’ Con- 
vention for a grocery paper, and put in a paragraph of a com- 
plimentary and congratulatory about President Walter J. Sears. 
My fountain pen was a little scratchy, and the linotype man set 
the name up Walter J. Haas, and I did not get to see the proof. 
That settles his nationality, about which many people have been 
asking. I have a number of times said that he was a prophet, but 
I did not intend to make of him a patriarch, nor put him back 
er under the old covenant, under which the “chosen people” 
Work, 

However, now that I have put him into one of the ten trades. 
he need not be ashamed of his company, because there were giants 
in those olden days who spoke personally with their Creator, and 
walked with God; and the world even now is filled with the 
evidences of the genius and wisdom and commendable achieve- 
ments of the great people and race, who look upon the rainbow 
in the sky as the token of their covenant with their Creator. 


WRANGLER. 


AT COLUMBUS, NOT CLEVELAND 


As our forms close we receive notice from the National 
Canners’ Association that the place of meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee has been changed from Cleveland to Colum- 
bus, Ohio. They will meet on the same dates, but at tne 
Hotel Deschler, Columbus, and all reservations made for 
Cleveland will have to be changed accordingly. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Max Ams Machine Co., is now ready 
to book orders in limited quantities for their 


NEW “SPIRAL ROLLER” DOUBLE SEAMER 


No. 835 


With eight seaming 
stations. Capacity 
120 to 160 cans per 
minute. 


NO SPILL 


No. 435 


With four seaming 
stations. Capacity 
60 to 80 cans per 
minute. 


PATENTED 


NO MASHED CANS 


101 Park Avenue 


Completely automatic and operate on an entirely new principle from any heretofore 
used. One “Spiral Roller’’ performs both first and second operations in the for- 
mation of a Sanitary Can seam. Both first and second operation grooves are on 
one roller. Their operation is continuous and they cannot get out of proper 
relationship, as is often the case when using two or more separate Rollers. 


The hook formed on the can and cover by the “‘Spiral Roller’’ is decidedly greater 
than that obtained with the older type of rollers and consequently leaks are impossible 
providing cans are properly made. 


There are no small parts or levers in the seaming mechanism; nothing to get out 
of order, consequently the seamer can be OPERATED A WHOLE SEASON 
WITHOUT ANY READJUSTMENTS. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CoO. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


BRANCH OFFICE: 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
COAST AGENTS: Premier Machinery Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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TRI-STATE HOLDS SPECIAL MEETING Prof. Temple, of Maryland, also spoke upon the propositiofi, "2 
- ; giving it as his opinion that all seed should be certified. He said 
Executive Committee of the Tri-State Association, Together cannery seed is i necessarily bad, but it is mixed, and the ’ 
With Crop Specialists and Growers, Confer on buyer therefore does not know what he is getting. Wilt-resistant 
Increasing the Yields Per Acre. tomato seed, he said, has been a godsend to the industry, but he 
. believed that by planting early varieties of tomatoes, and getting 
(Continued from last week.) them started early much of the trouble from wilt, and which ap- A 
The following chart was distributed at the meeting, showing Pears late in the season, might be avoided. He suggested boys’ 
the reduction in yields of tomatoes due to disease, and it will be tomato clubs, with prizes. 
seen that all the troubles are not located in the Tri-State section. Mr. Orton, of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
REDUCTION IN YIELD OF TOMATOES DUE TO DISEASE. 
One-third to one-half of tomato crop annually destroyed by disease in the Tri-State territory. | 
Estimated Reduction in Yield Compiled from reports of Plant Disease Survey for Certain groups of States in 1919. 
Production Estimated reduction in yield due to disease. 
1918 Leaf—blight Fusarium Wilt Bacterial Wilt Early Blight % Total 
STATES, Bushels Pet. Bushels Pct. Bushels Pet.  Bushels — Pet. Bushels Reduction 
Central. 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa.... 816,359,000 16 64,510,000 t t 1,107,000 17% 


New England. 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York and Pennsylvania........ 93.283,000 4 4,116,000 2 1,853,000 0 0 
New Jersey, Delaware. Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia.... 800,814,000 


8 818,600 6% 


we 


2 382,887,000 8+ 76,512,000 .2 1.423.000 14 11,955,000 37% 
Colorado, Utah and Washington... 23,893,000 3) 116,000 — — t 


+ 0 0 5% 


LIVINGSTON 

WASHER 


FOURTEEN FACTORIES 
T. A. SNIDER CATSUP CO. 
EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
WASHERS 


BETTER BE SURE THAN SORRY 


Microscopic counts on Ketchup and Pulp finished after passing 
through this Washer show that it removes practically all of 
the material forming a high mold, yeast and bacteria count as 
well as the grit, and at the same time not injuring the healthy, 
clean meat of the tomato. You owe it to yourself to 
investigate. Write us today. Now. 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


Marion, Indiana 
Eastern Agents Central Agent 
S. 0. RANDALL’S SON 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 
BALTIMORE, MD. INDIANAPOLIS 
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“HOUSE OF CANNERS SPECIALTIES” 


The SHEPPARD SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Canning Machinery and Mill Supplies 


_N. W. Corner Charles and Lombard Streets 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WE EQUIP YOUR CANNING FACTORY FROM CELLAR TO ROOF 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and some other developed varieties also. He declared that there 
should be plans made to combat these troubles, and the county 
agents instructed so as to make use of the information. Answer- 
ing questions as to how to work against the trouble, he said, use 
good seed, wilt-resistant in wilt-infected districts; use better 
plants, grown and transplanted before setting out and a rotation 
of crops. 

Chairman Bennett asked that a small committee of canners. 
growers and scientific men be formed for the purpose of developing 
a working plan to bring about the desired object—better yield per 
acre. Other canners joined in this demand, and Mr. Houston, rep- 
resenting the growers. asked why the Washington authorities, to- 
gether with the State men, could not suggest a practical working 
plan for growing tomatoes. Bring this to the attention of the 
growers, and we will try to induce them to adopt it, he said. 

Professor Corbet then suggested that if the growers would 
make a survey of the market demands. and likewise a survey of 
the canners’ demands, and then plant an acreage, based upon the 
minimum yield basis, to meet the market demands, and a like 
acreage to meet one-third of the canners’ demands, based upon 
their factory capacity, they would have something definite to 
work upon, and the chances were that the over-plus yields from 
both of these acreages would amply supply the canners. 


Mr. Hoffecker said that, with his brother and sister, he farmed 
three large farms near his home, and that even last season, when 
practically all the damage to tomatoes was done by the cloud- 
bursts and excessive water, the yield of tomatoes on those farms 
surpassed in value the yields of wheat and corn. 


“SENATOR” ASA BENNETT Professor Symons, saying he believed all now understood the 
President purpose of the meeting, asked to submit the following resolution: 
Tri-State Packers Association Whereas, it is generally recognized that yields per 
spoke upon tomato diseases, explaining the trouble from collar-rot, acre in the raising of tomatoes in the Tri-State territory 
mosaic and leaf spot. Soils infected with wilt are permanent, he are unusually low, due to cultura] methods, injury from 
said, but the Norton wilt resistant tomato withstands such attacks. disease and other troubles; and 


WASTED 


Are the valuable syrups and fruit juices slopped ‘over with the average 
closing machines due to the jerky motion and sudden stop of the can 
before the top is applied? 


LOST !— 


Is the money paid for the perfectly good cans jammed and improperly 
sealed due to the unavoidable change in adjustments on poorly designed 
machines? 


EXASPERATED!— 


Are your feelings when you have to refund for short 
weight cans. 

THE TROYER-FOX NON SPILL Closing machines 
speeded at 75 cans per minute, with their properly timed, steady, 
even can motion, a slow gentle vacuum applied 
top, clinched tightly while the can is in motion 
—the double seam made in two operations,—the 
four seaming rolls diametrically opposed carried 
on two large ball bearing spindles, all bearings 
designed so that they are kept free of all foreign 
matter, assuring an all-day run with no stops for 
oiling-makes for the TROYER-FOX Closing 
Machine an ideal for any up-to date cannery. 


Write for descriptive matter 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 
Builders of Sanitary Can Making 
and Canners’ Machinery 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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| Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines 


First All, 
Heekin Cans Are Safe 


Canners need have no worry regard- 
ing the wisdom of using cans that are 
as time-tested as are Heekin’s. 


From the standpoint of our 
18 years of manufacturing 
experience and from the 
standpoint of tests to 
which these cans 
have been subject- 
ed, they are 
absolutely 
SAFE. 


sf 


Consider also the Quality 
of Metal used 


The Heekin Can Co. 


Culvert and New Sts. | “tteexia Can Since 1901” | Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Whereas, if the tomato industry is to be sustained for 
this territory, prompt measures must be taken by both. 
growers and canners towards a working program for im- 
proving the present conditions, and, 


Whereas, a conference of representatives of the can- 
hers, growers and representatives of the State Educational 
Institutions and of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has assembled to consider these difficulties, 


Be it, therefore. Resolved by this conference— 


le 


6. 


That a permanent committee be formed, consisting 
of representatives of growers, canners and spe- 
cialists of the Tri-States and the Government. to 
formulate a definite program ; si 

That immediate plans be made for surveying the 
tomato seed situation, and that methods be devised 
for certified seed. 

That spraying and wilt demonstrations be placed 
as far as possible in all sections of the tomato 
region. 

That an effort be made to encourage individual 
production plots for increasing yields by canners 
and growers. 

That a series of meetings, which both canners and 
growers will be expected to attend, be called in all 
tomato sections, or at least in the county seats. 
That a special cultural and disease control pro- 
gram be prepared for these meetings. 

That prizes be raised and offered for increased 
production in all sections upon a uniform plan. 
That efforts be made to encourage tomato clubs 
among boys and girls in this region. 

That measures be taken to secure funds for the 
purpose of promoting investigational and eduea- 


tional work in the Tri-States and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


9. That the specialists of the Tri-States and of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture prepare a pro- 
gram to present to the committee appointed at this 
conference, said meeting to be held within ten 
days.” 
This was seconded and adopted. 


Professor Beatty suggested that the meeting be resolved into 
a committee of the whole and the matters be turned over to the 
scientists. In conformity with this it was moved and passed that 
a recess be taken while the scientists prepared the above sug- 
gested program. 

At 5:30 the scientists reported having arranged a fairly sat- 
isfactory program, and Professor Beatty read it, as follows: 


PROPOSED CULTURAL DIRECTIONS TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
THE LEADERS OF TOMATO PROJECTS IN 
MARYLAND, DELAWARE AND 
NEW JERSEY. 

Seed—The following varieties are best adopted to the climatic 
and soil conditions of the Tri-State region, these varieties are 
Bonnie Best, Stone and Greater Baltimore. Seed should be bought 
only from reliable seedsmen and growers. Canning house seed, 
which are saved from general run of tomatoes should not be 
bought, no matter how cheap they appear to be. 

Plants—We recommend home-grown plants. It is advisable 
whenever possible to transplant these plants, once at least. The 
seed bed should be well drained in a protected spot and should 
be renewed after the first year. On account of nematode and other 
diseases the committee feel that it is a dangerous policy to import 
Southern-grown palnts. 


Spraying Plants in Seed Bed—The plants should be sprayed 
against flea beetle after they have reached an inch in height, at 


SWEET CORN—The Leonard Narrow Grain 


Immediate Shipment 


Canners’ Varieties of Peas, 1919 Crop 
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WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES © 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


CANS 


Unequalled—Quality Unsurpassed 


Closing Machines 
Tin Containers of All Descriptions 


THE BOYLE CAN COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. 
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the rate of one and one-half pounds of dry arsenate of lead, or 
three pounds of arsenate of lead paste to fifty gallons of water. 
A good commercial prepared spray may be recommended if the 
farmer does not care to mix his own materials. 

Planting—Plants should be set deep into the earth and should 
be less than eight inches in height. They should be stocky and 
not splindly. The plants should be set at least three inches deep 
in the soil. 

Planting Distance—We recommend that the planting distances 
should be 3x6 feet on a small ridge, which ranges from 3 to 6 
inches in height. Plants should be put in the soil at least three 
inches. 

Crop Rotation—We consider the following to be a good rota- 
tion, grass, corn or rye, then tomatoes, followed by it planted with 
crimson clover, which should be allowed to remain in the soil and 
‘may be either turned under in the spring or cut for hay. We also 
recommend that on account of the shortage of manure and hu- 
mus that whenever possible a cover crop should be planted in the 
fall. 

Fertilizers—We realize that one of the limiting factors in the 
production of tomatoes has been poor and too limited quantities 
of fertilizer; for this reason our recommendations may seem ex- 
vessively high. We believe that for canning house tomatoes, under 
most conditions, a 5-10-4 grade of fertilizer is the best drilled into 
the rows at the rate of five or six hundred pounds to the acre. 
This fertilizer should be followed about five weeks after the 
plants have been set with a side dressing of 500 Ibs. of 4-8-4 
fertilizer. In case the land is exceedingly poor we recommend 
that 150 lbs. of nitrate of soda be used with the dressing. 


Stable manure, in case the stable manure is available, we 
recommend for broad casting 12 tons to the acre, followed by four 
or five hundred pounds of a good 2-10 fertilizer drilled into the 
rows. 

Cultivation—Keep down all weeds and when plowing do not 
turn up any more than one-half inch of the new soil at any one 
time, but keep on deepening the seed bed until you reach a depth 


of 10 or 12 inches. After the plants have been set in the field 
they should be cultivated twice cross ways and four times long 
ways. We believe that the first cultivation should be deep, but 
that the subsequent cultivation should be shallow and that cultiva- 
tion should be level and not ridged. 

Spraying—Spray thoroughly or not at all, but always spray 
seed bed. Spraying should begin ordinarily the first of July and 
at intervals of 10 days. It has been found that in cases where 
there has not been any great deal of increase in yield that the 
quality of fruit has increased the sugar content 2 per cent. We 
recommend as a spray mitxure straight Bordeaux or a 4-3-50 Bor- 
deaux, and we earnestly recommend the destruction in the field 
of all plants which appear to be sick in any respect. As far as 
possible we recommend that all cultivation and picking be done 
while the plants are dry. 

Co-operation—Representing the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Extension and Experimental forces of Maryland, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey, we pledge ourselves to do all in our power 
by holding meetings, putting on demonstrations and conducting re- 
search work to put the above recommendations in force. 

Professor Corbett then called upcn Mr. Hall, field expert for 
the Jos. Campbell Company, to explain how he thought the matter 
should be handled. 

Mr. Hall said he thought the matter divided itself into three 
groupes: First—Improvement of varieties or strains; second—dis- 
eases, and third—fertilizers. And he thought the experiment sta- 
tion of each State should take one of these divisions as its special 
work, working, however, in conjunction with all the others, and 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

He thought that some one canner should be put in charge of 
the seed selection; arrange to secure the best seed obtainable and 
then to have it planted and cared for by some careful grower or 
growers and the seed certified. Further, he thought that a com- 


munity plot of tomatoes should be grown under the best and most 
advanced growing conditions, and then have field days when the 
canners and growers might be called together to view the work 
and learn what can be done. Plots of this kind might be grown 
in all three sections, the land furnished by the canners, or paid 
for by them. 


A scientific committee was appointed 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


8.8, 8,8 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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A World Labeler for the Sardine Canner 


Automatically labels sardine cans either wrapped 
or unwrapped Places the labels neatly and uni 
formly and has a capacity which is surely attractive 


Other World Labelers for the Food Packer are 
built for Spot Labeling and for all kinds of 


Gallon Packers—Panel Bott!es—Tumblers and 
Preserve Jars—Olive and Pickle Bottles— 
Sardine Cans and other styles of tins. 


Send labeled samples of your packages 
for prices and detailed quotation 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CoO. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Your Output Of 


Jams—Jellies—Preserves—Apple Butter 


Your output depends very much on the accuracy and 
cleanliness of your filling machines. 


Tests in preserving plants prove that greater output can 
be had from machines that fill without spilling or splashing. 


The Karl Kiefer 
Piston Type Visco 


fills the above products more cleanly and accurately than has 
ever been possible before. 


Don’t permit your product to be wasted by sloppy filling. 
This is not only a loss of goods but means less production 
Write for pamphlet 7. and extra packing work. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. = - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MAINE MARKET 


Another Severe Storm Hampering Traffic—Market for Spot 
Maine Corn Very Active—Canned Apples Scarce and 
Hard to Procure—Very Few Clams—Notes 
of Interest to the Trade, 


Portland, Me., February 20, 1920. 

Another storm has been added to the list since our last 
letter, and this, though not as heavy as some previous bliz- 
zards, was more hampering to traffic. Earlier storms had 
loaded the streets and tracks with snow, which had been shov- 
eled out and piled up so high that the additional fall of Sun- 
day could not be taken care of. Interurban lines, rural de- 
liveries and branch railroads have suffered interruption, and 
even urban traffic is handicapped. However, we still have the 
advantage over New York, and even Boston, where, as re- 
ported in your last issue, business has been interrupted to 
the extent of $5,000,000 daily. 


Maine Corn—The market on spot Maine corn is very 
active and the price firm, with tendency to advance. Deals 
have been reported during the past week at $1.60, but an 
offer of $1.65 was recently refused by the holder of a lot of 
corn known to be exceptionally fancy. Packers at the moment 
are rather diffident about offering their goods until more is 
known about the price on future corn and its influence touches 
the spot market. Standard Maine corn is also having quite 
a demand, and a good standard brings from $1.25 to $1.35 
f. o. b. Maine. 

Future Maine Corn—tThis is still the all-absorbing in- 
terest of packers, is discussed continually whenever they may 


“Jomato produets Company 


meet, but as yet no price has been made. All agree that it 
must be named at a figure higher than 1919 in order to show 
a living profit. But it is the consensus of opinion that a later 
date for naming prices will be just as well for the packers 
and more acceptable to the buyers. No business is being done, 
except possibly a very limited amount of S. A. P. contracts. 


Maine Apples—The writer is at present busily engaged 
trying to find a packer who has a little nice Maine apple 
which he will sell to satisfy the needs of several buyers who 
are insistent in their demands. For a few weeks apples were 
very dull indeed, but the realization that the pack was com- 
pleted and stocks low brought -immediate action. The in- 
quiries and orders have been numerous, and some buyers 
can’t seem to appreciate that the goods cannot be made at 
this late date. One packer has had so many demands that 
he is now trying to find suitable fruit to reopen his factory 
and pack up a few cars for his special trade. 


Maine Stringless Beans—Maine packed a very fine quality 
of cut green beans this year, the price on which was (and is) 
$1.40. At the close of the packing season buyers evidently 
felt that the size of the pack would warrant their demanding 
lower prices, which the majority of the packers would not 
stand for, and the result was that a large stock of beans 
has been held in first hands rather than lower the price. The 
time seems to have arrived when buyers are in need of the 
goods, and recent sales at good prices are the result. The 
very fine variety of beans packed in Maine, and the care with .- 
which they are handled, make a $1.40 price only enough to 
show a legitimate profit. 


Clams—Every added fall of snow, or fall of temperature, 
freezes and buries the clam flats so much more, with the 
result that packers are obliged practically to suspend work. 
Of course, every factory has some sheltered flats, and some 
faithful, loyal diggers, so that a little comes in every day. 


We Specialize in 


PAOLI.INDIANA. 


Five Indiana Factories; at Orleans, French Lick, Hardinsburg, Marengo and Paoli. 


Dependable Tomato Pulp, Puree and Paste. 
‘These, and these alone, are a business with 
us. They are not a by-product. 


Our Whole crop of Whole tomatoes goes into these three 
products. Color, flavor, and natural pectin are conserved 
through painstaking care in growing and sorting the Tomatoes, 
and by the use of vacuum kettles in concentrating the juice. 


Our crop is grown from choice seed, the result of ourown 
many years selection, A limited quantity of seed will be 
sold for delivery in December, 1920. 


Laboratory controlled and accurately standardized. Uni- 
form tomato solids. Fully guaranteed under all fcod laws. 
Established 1911 


662666666 
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STEGHER. 


excel Our Labels 
nDesi are the Tighes est Standard 
of Artistic for Commercial Value. 


Stecher ©. 
Reochester, N'Y. 
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Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure Combined 

Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Over 

FOUR FOUR HUNDRED 
SEPARATE |, | MILLION CANS 
ADDRESS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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Sardines—Packers report satisfaction with present market 
conditions, and pleasant anticipation for the coming season. 
The legal season opens April 15, and several packers have 
stated that they should begin work as early after that date 
as fares of fish came in to them. No prices are named for 
future goods. Few standard goods will be packed, but sev- 
eral fancy styles will be added to the market during the com- 
ing season. 


Blueberries—With the tops of the bushes still many feet 
under snow, it seems early to prepare for the blueberry sea- 
son; but as soon as the snow is off, one-half of the acreage 
must be burned over every year, and any signs of breaking 
winter will mean that the blueberry fields must be watched. 
This burning over is not the casual affair which it sounds— 
the time for burning must be carfully considered, being sure 
that the bushes are dry enough to burn, but not started on 
their growth, as that would ruin the fields for several years 
to come. It takes a thousand acres of blueberry fields to pro- 
duce 500 acres annually, as half of the acreage is burned every 
other year, then picked for a crop in the following year. 

Joint Committees Meet—Last week a meeting of the joint 
committees of the Maine Canners’ Association and the Maine 
Sweet Corn Growers’ Association met to complete the draft 
for the uniform contract to be used by packers and growers. 

Maine Canners’ Association—A meeting was held at the 
offices of the Portland Packing Co, this week to consider the 
new uniform contract for sweet corn acreage. The draft of 
the contract which was submitted by the committee was 
accepted and discussed, and referred to the legal department. 
This contract is practically the same as has been used by the 
majority of packers for many years. 

Of course, whenever Maine canners meet some talk was 
made about future prices, but nothing definite was discussed. 


MAINE. 


8,8. 8.8.8 


JAMES F. COLE 
President 


ATLANTIC CANS 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


BALTIMORE, 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 
Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


The new Consolidated Classification, which was effective 
December 30, 1919, provides in Rule 13 that the minimum 
charge on less than carload shipments shall be 50 cents, and 
on carload shipments $15.00, which gave rise to the question 
as to the proper application of this minimum where shipments 
are moving between two points on a combination of local rates, 
each factor of the combination being governed by class rate, 
it developing that in many cases the minimum had been as- 
sessed as against each factor of the combination rate. As a 
result of complaint made the Railroad Administration has 
just issued Freight Rate Authority 21632, authorizing pub- 
lication of an amendment to this rule which will hereafter 
provide that the above minimums will apply to the continuous 
through movement of shipments under combination rates re- 
gardless of whether the factors are governed by the same or 
by different classifications. 

New commodity rates on canned foods in both carloads 
and less have been authorized by the Railroad Administration 
to apply between Eastern cities and interior points to the 
South Atlantic ports in line with rates heretofore existing to 
interior local points contiguous to the ports. Heretofore it 
had been the practice of the all-rail lines to the South to 
meet water competition only to interior points by making a 
rate based on the water rate to the port plus the local to 
inland destination; they had not, however, reflected the same 
rates to the ports proper. The establishment of these rates 
will remove many complaints which have recently arisen, the 
grounds for which were that the ports proper were discrimi- 
nated against in the making of the all-rail rates, it being 


more desirable in many cases to move shipments originating 
at interior points all-rail instead of rail and water. 


MARYLAND. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
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THE SUGAR SITUATION 


Paper read by K. V. Haight, treasurer, manufacturers’ 
Puchasing Corporation, New York-Chicago, at the Convention 
of the New York State Wholesale Bakers’ Association, held 
at the McAlpin Hotel, New York City, February 9, 10 and 11, 
1920. 

“TI have been called on rather unexpectedly and on short 
notice to address you on the subject of Sugar. However, as I 
am in daily touch with the sugar market, I can give you some 
information and statistics which will help you in solving your 
own individual problems or your policy in regard to sugar for 
the balance of this year. 

“It seems to me the best way to judge the situation is to 
determine as near as possible: First, how much sugar is 
available for this country? Second, how much sugar will be 
exported from this country, or exported from the country of 
production in the form of raw sugar? Third, what will our re- 
quirements be for this year? 

“If we can answer these questions, then it is merely a 
process of addition and subtraction, and we can easily deter- 
mine whether there will be enough sugar or whether we will 
be short of sugar, and how much, 

“Let us take the first question: How much sugar is avail- 
able for 1920? Asa basis for figuring we will start from the 
first of the year. Cuba will produce about 4,300,000 tons of 
sugar, Porto Rico 400,000 tons, and Hawaii 550,000 tons. 
There will also be about 350,000 tons of domestic beet sugar 
to apply on this year. There will be practically no Louisiana 
sugar available. There will be a small amount of Brazilian, 
Peruvian and other South American sugars imported into this 
country, but the total tonnage is so small that the situation 
will not be changed. Totaling all of these sugars there will 
be about 5,600,000 tons to which this country may look for 
supply. 


_ purchased for private accounts 
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“Now for the second question: How much sugar will be 
exported from this country, or exported from the country of 
production in the form of raw sugar? There has already been 
in foreign countries about 
1,500,000 tons of Cuban sugars. This is a conservative esti- 
mate. Some of this sugar will be shipped to this country 
to be refined on a toll basis and shipped cut again. The bal- 
ance of this 1,500,000 tons will be shipped direct and will 
not come into this country. The British Royal Commission’s 
requirement for this year is estimated at 1,300,000 tons. By 
totaling these figures we have 2,800,000 tons which represent 
sugar that this country will not get. The administration has 
not as yet prohibited the exportation of refined sugar, and the 
best authorities do not believe they will. This means that 


large quantities of sugar will be exported in addition to the 
2,800,000 tons mentioned, 


“Let us take the third question: What will our require- 
ments be for this year? Our requirements for this year, based 
on our consumption during the first nine months of 1919, will 
be about 4,300,000 tons. I am basing this on the first nine 
months of 1919, because during the last three months we did 
not have anywhere near enough sugar to go around, and if I 
included these three months my figures would not be correct 
and I would not get a figure that represented our actual re- 
quirements. On the other hand, if I took the tonnage of sugar 
consumed during July, August and September, 1919, as a 
basis, I would get a figure in excess of 4,300,000 tons. I would 
be justified in doing this, however, because it was after June 
when prohibition went into effect, that our consumption of 
sugar began to increase on a large scale. I want to be con- 


servative, and that is why I based our requirements on the 
first nine months of 1919. 


“Now we have all three questions lined up. First we have 
the supply amounting to 5,600,000 tons. Second, we have the 
tonnage, which must be subtracted, as we will not benefit by 


Choose! 


Large or small profits from Scrap Metal 
of handling. 


PATENTS PENDING 


Modern Leader Type S. C. M. Press 


One firm alone uses over 30 of these type of Presses. 


How would your Scrap Pile look this way? 3>———» 


Units of Scrap Tin less than 15 inches square weight from 80 to 100 
pounds and are baled in a few seconds of time. 


depends upon your method 


No Bale Tie Required 


Modern Leader 


Scrap Tin Packing Presses 
Are Easily Operated. 


No Lifting Bale from Pressing Box. 
Door Press. 


Open End 
Big Tonnage Baling Capacity. 


Every Turn of its Wheels means Dollars Saved that 
you are losing now in high freight cost, by Shipping 
Low Tonnage in Loose Condition. 


CHICAGO BALING PRESS MFG. CO. 
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THOMAS F. LUKENS COMPANY 


Five Gallons Cans for Tomato Pulp & Fruit Juices, Etc. 


Wire or Bar Solder, Flux and Canners’ Supplies 
Send For List 


238 N. FOURTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CAN FILLING MACHINES 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 
Portland - Maine 


THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 
130 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 
selling force of specially trained Canned Foods 
Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper 
interests of their Principals. 


BEET SEED 


Are you in need of any Beet Seed for 
this Spring and Summer sowing? If 
so, communicate with us and we will 
be glad to quote you prices. 


We have all varieties used by Beet Canners 


Landreths’ Best 


Detroit, Crimson Globe 


Crosby’s 
Improved Egyptian 
We are now prepared to make prices for 


this Spring and Summer delivery, and 
delivery after crop 1920 is harvested. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 
BRISTOL, PA. 


CALDWELL 


MACHINERY FOR 
CANNING PLANTS 


Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Clutch Pulleys, 


Jaw Clutches 


Caldwell machine molded cast 
tooth gears, the best cast tooth 
gears made. We can furnish gears 


with cut teeth. 


Stee! Elevator Buckets 


black or galvanized 


Standard detachable | 


chain carried in stock. 


Cast iron sprocket wheels 
for all sizes of standard 


chain. 


Pillow block bearings, 


post hangers, drop hang- 


ers, shafting and collars. 


A complete line of Elevating, Conveying and Power 
Transmitting machinery. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 
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it; in other words, 2,800,000 tons, which leaves us a balance 
of 2,800,000 tons to apply against our requirements, which we 
find are 4,300,000 tons. 
what we require we find that we will be short by about 1,500,- 
000 tons. Keep in mind, however, that this 1,500,000 tons 
represents our estimated shortage, providing that we do no 
exporting of refined sugars over and above the tonnage already 
contracted for, and that there are no further purchases of 
raw sugars for private accounts in foreign countries. As you 
all know, this is highly improbable, as foreign buyers are now 
buying and will continue to buy Cuban and other sugars, and 


i think there will be large quantities of refined sugars exported 
from this country. 


“There is another thing that will be of interest to buyers 
of sugar here in the East. Of the Hawaiian crop there used 
to come into the Eastern States 250,000 tons of refined sugar 
annually. This tonnage will not come East during 1920 or 
1921, as the California refineries have contracted for the en- 


tire Hawaiian crops for these two years, and will distribute 
this sugar throughout the West. 


“Summing up the whole situation, I personally believe this 
country will be short of its requirements by about 2,000,000 
tons. From now until the end of April, or possibly May, raw 
sugar will come to this country in good quantities. After June 
I believe conditions will be as bad, if not worse, than during 
October, November and December of last year. It would be 
folly to predict how high prices will go, but you can rely on 
it they will be high. As I see the situation, it is not a ques- 
tion of price, but a question of getting the sugar, 

“Now, gentlemen, my little talk has not been very encour- 
aging, but I have tried to put before you the situation in its 
true light, and hope that you may benefit by it. This is the 
first time I have had the privilege of addressing you, but I 
trust that at some later date I may come before you with 
some information of a more cheerful nature. I thank you.” 


By subtracting what we will get from © 


THE POLK MEMORIAL COMPLETED 


Our readers will recall that upon the death of Mr. J. T. 
Polk, one year ago, his will left to Greenwood, Ind., where he 
lived so long, a community house. This community house has 
been completed and turned over to the city. In an account of 
it the Indnanapolis Star recently said: 

“Greenwood’s new community house, just completed at 
a cost of $75,000, was dedicated with impressive exercises 
on February 5, the first anniversary of the death of James T. 
Polk, the donor of the building. Dedicatory addresses were 
made by Governor James P. Goodrich and Prof. Columbus 
H. Hall, of Franklin, an old and intimate friend of the late 
Mr. Polk, and on behalf of the donor and also of the trustees 
of the community foundation. Ralph Polk delivered the deed 
to the property formally to the town of Greenwood. 

“The community center, which will be known as the 
James T. and Laura Polk Memorial, fulfills one of the fondest 
purposes of the late Mr. Polk. At his funeral a year ago 
formal announcement of his bequest to his fellow-townsmen 
was made, and work was begun early in the summer on the 
community house. 

“In many respects it is unique among buildings of its 
kind, since it embodies all of the manifold activities for which 
such buildings usually are erected, It is at once an audi- 
torium, a library and a community center. The building is 
165 feet long and 70 feet wide, and two stories in height, 
with a basement. The auditorium will seat 1,000 persons, and 
has a stage 40x70 feet. The building is equipped with a 
gymnasium and swimming pool and shower bath. The town 
library is housed in the structure. There are special rooms 
for music as well as rooms for club and committee meetings. 
The trustees of the community house are Ralph Polk, chair- 
man; Samuel O. Dungan, Harry McCartney, Dr. J. A. Craig, 
Paul Stanton, John Henderson and Will Todd.” 


It is the only practical outfit 
for removing the splits,. pieces 
of pod, stems and leaves, from 
green peas. 


Nearly every pea canner 
knows of its advantages and 
those who are finding it neces- 
sary to increase their equipment 
are placing their orders in plenty 
of time to insure delivery before 
May 15th 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
CLEVELAND, 0., JAN. 26-30, 1920 


SECOND INSTALLMENT 
Tomato Section (Contd.)—Pea Section—Bean Section—Kraut Section 


EXPLANATION—You will note the account is given in such 
shape that you may remove it from the issue, after reading, and 
keep it if you wish. Next week’s installment will be in the same 
form, and so on until the whole story is told. By keeping these 
“signatures” together you will have the whole Convention, with 
no interruptions and in the most convenient form for reference 
that it has ever been put out. To remove ethe signature, raise the 
top and the bottom staples, and lift out. The center staple holds 
the signature together, . 


This campaign is not a campaign to sell canned food, but it is a 
campaign to sell “certified” canned food and be sure that we keep that 
distinction in our minds. All this preliminary advertising is assisting 
all canned food, it is true. We believe that those isolated ones through- 
out the cowntry whose canned foods are not worthy of exploitation 
will make their canned foods worthy of exploitation, because of the 
campaign we will wage. It is useless to talk—urge them to buy certi- 
fied canned foods before they can go to the grocery store and find that 
certification on the goods. But when the certified goods are on the 
shelves, when the canners of the country can have the opporaunity to 
give their certification, after this preliminary stage of how eanned foods 
are put up, then we can inform thém_as to the certified brands. That 
is the way you can identify them. Look for the certified brand and 
if you find it, you will know that it is thus and so. 

I have yet to find a man who gets this point of view, who realizes 
the magnitude of the task, who realizes the fundamental things which 
your advertising men and your educational committee have gone 
through, who doesn’t say that they are right and sound. None of 
your businesses were built in a day. I know you are back of this 
advertising, but it can’t be built up in a day. Advertising is no magic 
wand. Many people helieve it is no good at all. Often those people 
when they do get to believe in it go to the other extreme. You can’t 
change the habits of a lifetime quickly. I know canners are set 
in their ways. You can’t wave the magic wand of advertising over our 
housewives and mothers and expect them to change instantly. You 
put your left stocking, or the right stocking, on your foot first . That 
is habit. You eat a potato first when you sit down to dinner without 
asking yourself why. A woman has a tremendous responsibility in 
the care of the home. We can’t talk her out of those habits in twenty- 
four hours. 

When I think that only about four cans of tomatoes are sold per 
year per person in a land of a hundred and ten million souls, why I just 
blow up and burst. I get so excited over it That is not an exaggeration, 
gentlemen. Why, we haven’t scratched the surface. Outside of the 
fact canned tomatoes are wsed by the hotels, in the restaurants, on the 


railway lines and on, the steamship lines, very little is purchased by the 
housewife. _ have never had anything take such a hold on me in 
all my advertising experience. We have got to train people to use more 
cans and of a greater variety. When we say a hundred and ten million 
people, that is not quite specific enough. We have got to tell them 
to use these articles, but we can compute on a hundred and ten million 
people who have to eat three times a day and then our imagination 
bursts. What about their appetites? You can not count on their 
appetites. You can not calculate on the power of stimulating appetitue 
when you begin to talk about appetite, because it can not be measured, 
gentlemen. So, I say this whole thing is something that we can only 
group for and feel, 


I can tell yow who controls your industry. You don’t control it. 
Your grower doesn’t control it. Your wholesaler doesn’t control it. 
There is a little fellow who gets about $8.00 a week, standing behind the 
little counter who has your industry in the hollow of his hand. Per- 
haps you yon’t agree with me. This little fellow is not worth probably 
more than $8.00 a week. He has not had enouwgh experience, you know, 
and it is hard for the smaller stores to keep a worth while sales clerk. 
I am talking about the small town 7 clerks. My wife or my 
mother asks for a can of tomatoes. f you were there you would im- 
mediately ask her if she doesn’t want to take home three cans. But 
this clerk just turns up to the shelf, grabs a can of tomatoes and says, 
“What else?” It makes me think of the message to Garcia. That mes- 
sage was written by Elbert Hubbard. You remember it was after the 
Spanish-American war, that Lt. Blue, if I remember rightly, carried this 
message and he delivered it. Here is what Hubbard saiu: ‘You would 
call a clerk into your office and you would say, ‘Do so and so.’ Does 
he grab the job and go forth and do it? No; he looks at you out of 
his fishy eye and says, ‘What for?’” 


That is pretty nearly a picture of the general retail clerk and I 
say it with all kindness If there are any retail clerks in this room, 
it doesn’t apply to them. If it did they would not be here. They 
won't be retail clerks much longer. When he sells a woman some meat 
he doesn’t say here I can sell her something to go with that meat. For 
the first thing, he doesn’t know. He is not mature. He is usually 
an immature, callow youth. 


Can we educate that callow youth who holds the extension of your 
business in the hollow of his hand? No. We can’t do it s too 
colossal a job and life is too short ‘to try it out. But there is another 
person we can train, and that is my wife and my mother and your 
wives and your mothers. We can train them to ask for three cans of 
tomatoes and we are going to do it successfully. For example, 
we can use an argument as this. What is it that controls the out- 
flow of the export business? Just as sure as the port of New York be- 
comes conjested there is an embargo placed. That is the point of em- 
barkation or point of outflow of your entire output. If you block that 
port everything automatically ceases. We must, therefore, place most 
emphasis at that point, the point of ovtlet. 
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The time is coming when you will look back to this session and to 
this picture, this beawaiful picture (indicating the painting behind the 
stage). That design has become the escutcheon of this industry. I have 
no fear, absolutely no fear, but that an industry with men such as I 
have met in the last three months—that such men will allow any 
blemishes to fall on that escutcheon. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: It occurs to me that there is no sec- 
tion of the National Canners’ Association that really needs this proposi- 
tion of inspection and advertising more than the tomato canning In- 
dustry. The tomato section has the distinction of today introducing 
for the first time on a public platform of any of its conventions the 
‘new vice-president of the National Canners’ Association. Mr. Harry P. 
Strasbaugh on “The Present Situation.” 

H. P. STRASBAUGH: Gentlemen, I believe that Maryland was 
made the vice-president of the National Canners’ Association last night 
and not Strasbaugh. There are times in the affairs of this Association 
when it is absolutely necessary to select an officer and these officers are 
selected because of certain conditions prevailing in certain localities. 
I am very grateful in being your mouthpiece and spokesman. 

As we are approaching one of the most momentous occasions in the 
history of the National Canners’ Association it behooves co-operation 
of the kind that we have never heretofore had in this Association. 
A number of Marylanders have been loyal to the National Association. 
Others have felt they could live without it. Genalemen, not until the 
day that the Educational Committee train stopped off on a siding in my 
town and took me aboard did I realize the seriousness of the organiza- 
tion and of this advertising campaign. Since then I have been meet- 
ing from time to time in various parts of the country with other 


members of Educational Committees of the National Canners’ Associa- 
i these 


tion, and at each one of meetings I have become more im- 


HARRY p 
STRASBAUc 


Glad hand? No! Harry is just practicing 
for the time when he reaches Cuba. 


pressed with ahe greatness of this plan and the importance of it; the 
seriousness of it and what it would mean to the canning industry 
and the National Canners if this plan should fail. To the business 
man there should be no such word as fail. Sometimes no matter how 
much we appreciate the fact ahat we are going to succeed, there are 
times when we stop and wonder just a littie bit. Whenever I arrived 
at that stage in my individual and private business, a time when I 
wondered whether I was doing the right thing, I went to a man whom 
1 thought knew more than myself for advice. If happens that we 
have the same kind of men on this Educational Committee that I look 
up to. They have been all very much more successti.| in the canning 
business than I. They have had much more experience in the business 
world at large than I have, and men like Mr. Phelps, a man who is at the 
head of one of the largest corporations in the United States, tells us 
there is no such word as fail. We have started this thing and we are 
going through with it and we are going to win. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The whole country has gone awry and everything is a-wash. Does 
the laboring man really believe if there are less hours of labor there is 
more production? Does the politician really think that less hours and 
higher pay will increase production? Does the distributor of army and 
navy supplies believe that he is benefiating industry when he sells 
canned tomatoes at $1.30 per dozen immediately after a season when 
the cost of packing is $2.15 per dozen? Can hip boots be sold at $5.25 
per pair if it costs $7.50 to manufacture them? Can the farmer pay 
$10 per day for husking corn, or the cotton grower $10 per day for 
picking cotton, or the lumberman $10 per day for dragging cypress 
logs from the swamp without dicreasing production or increasing the 
selling price? 

Will the constant nationwide criticism of the manufacturer and busi- 
ness man fan or smother the flame of social unrest? Will the hurling by 
rapid fire guns of epithets such as “profiteers. robbers, tax dodgers, 
grabbers,” and so forth, reswit in Production—Still Greater Production ? 

The law of ages has said, ‘What a man makes belongs to him.” 
Individually, no class in the country will dispute this fundamental fact. 
In order to increase production, ambition and efficiency must be un- 
hampered. Men of all classes are human, and as individuals, believe 
this to be true doctrine; at the present time, collectively, this law seems 
to be disputed. Men are born and not made either by law or design 


and seldom by influence. Hard knocks and steady blows have counted 
in the past and they will continue to count in the future. Anything 
to the contrary is camouflage. 


There may be at present unrest among labor classes, but the un- 
rest is not confined alone to the so-called laborer. The business man, 
the manufacturer and bookkeeper, the clerk—they are all experiencing 
the atmosphere of unrest which seems to pervade all nations at the 
present time. The cause of all this has been war, mismanagement, ex- 
travagance and waste, followed by the aftermath of selfishness, personal 
greed, and the rough-house game of “grab anything in sight,” just 
as thowgh this was the wind-up of the whole thing,- and as though 
sanity and reason would never again assert themselves. 


If it is required on the Pennsylvania Railroad system to work 14 
men where 11 men worked before, and if, as statistics show, the re- 
sults obtained have not been equal to the past, there is little reason 
to expect a deflation in selling price or the cost of existence. Govern- 
ment control and excess in increased charges do not result in reduced 
fares and freights to the public. 


The canner has not profited by the war; his products have been 
commandeered at and below cost. Army and navy surpluses have 
been offered even prior to the 1919 packing season below the cost of 
Government purchase, and far below the enhanced cost of 1919 produc- 
tion. Is this an inviting condition for capital proposing an increase 
of cannery products? It has been said that canned foods ranked 
first among the necessary products which reswited in finally winning 
the war. If such is the case, is there any excuse for the present de- 
pressed situation, and is it not most important that the canning fra- 
ternity use their endeavor first with the purpose of elevating the posi- 
tion of the industry rather than in the way of endeavor for greater 
production at a time when the market is below cost? The position 
of the industry must first be stabalized; then production, still greater 
production. If the process of pasteurization is necessary, let’s go to 
it and then after the industry becomes at least semi-prosperous we 
ean then lend all of our energies to increased production, 

Production is desirable for two purposes: First, a livelihood to the 
producer; second, a product for the consumer. When our industry 
does not fwifill both functions, sooner or later something is going to 
stop. The producer will soon seek new fields of employment and in- 
vestment if liabilities are not met at the end of the year. The hamp- 
ered industry will not enrich the nation. Production, greater pro- 
duction. is needed. Work and not slothfulness will make the nation 
great, happy and prosperous. Every man is destined to serve some 
business in some capacity. Those who think themselves capable of 
managing all kinds of business are like the saying of old: “Masters 
of none.” The coal man can best serve us with coal; the sugar man with 
sugar; the canner with canned foods. 


There is also another old saying, tried and true, “Too many cooks 
spoil the broth.” Was this ever more evident than at present? 


In all sincerity and sanity, is it possible to expect the industry 
to prosper or production to be the reswit without combined effort and 
concerted action among all canners who are willing to eradicate the 
disease that is consuming the very vitals of the industry on which we 
have built our hopes and expectations of success and future welfare? 


There is enough—far too much—regulation now. We have returned 
to the days of: 


“Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.” 


The politicians and representatives, better termed “public cribbers 
and misrepresentatives,” would have the public believe that the busi- 
ness of the country would fly into atoms were it not for their con- 
ferences, commissions, and if they did not regulate, direct, inspect and 


rege tama act of the manufacturer and producer except the footing of 
e Ss. 


What a nation of incompetents we seem to be! Supply and demand 
was set aside and has never been able to re-assert itself. Competition 
is still under ether, and as a result the life of trade continues dormant. 

Men who never succeeded at anything have become politicians; they 
tax the man who has done things and tell him what he must do, and, 
furthermore, that what he has been doing is all wrong 


Since the passage of the Adamson bill, owr fare and freight rates 
have been increasing until we are now paying the railroads 50 per cent. 
increase with prospect of more as soon as we have another strike. Be- 
sides, the taxpayers in some way or other foot the deficit of about 
$60,000.000 per month, which reminds us of the snake playing hoop with 
its tail in its mouth rolling down the hill. All goes well so long as 
the hide holds out, but like the punctwre in the pneumatic tire, sooner 
or later there is going to be an explosion. 


Labor instead of earning a living by the sweat of the brow now 
buys “tin lizzies’” and goes to the movies by the prominence of his 
cheek. The so-called laboring man of the present day is a farce. Every- 
body knows it. Why aren’t the politicians men enough to admit it? 
The business man, the manufacturer and the producer know it. Why 
are they not men enough to boldly declare they will not support an 
aspirant for office who dodges the issue of the day? 


Party alliance, like family alliance, is ail right in a way and at times, 
but there are times when the house is on fire, and at such times senti- 
ment is not as advantageous as action. Shorter and shorter hours of 


labor may tend to greatly increase the number of profiteers, but they 
do not tend to increase production. 


Almost daily we see in the head lines, “Possibility Ahead For 
Cheaper Food.” Like the bundle of oat straw tied on a pole over the 
horse’s neck and extending in front of him, as he walks along it is 
alwrys “ahead,” and like tomorrow, “never comes.” 

vanners, like the horse, do not appreciate their strength and in- 
fluence, Every canner present upon return to his office should mark 
on bis file. which should be daily before him: ‘“N, B.—Have I written 
my Congressmen or Senators this week on matters of the day in which 
I am interested?” Thousands of letters to Washington would eventually 


— _— effect. Things left to the other fellow to do often go by 
efault. 

You all know what the canner wants and must have. Say it—say it 
loud and often, and do not leave all the work to your president and 


Executive Committee. They are by far too few and too much occupied 
to do it all. 
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“We never get much larger 
Than our scheme; 

We never get much farther 
Than our star, 

We have the right to choose 
Our. destined dream, 

We have a right 

To stand still where we are. 
But none so useless 

To his fellowmen 

As not to wish 

The chance to rise again, 

To fight his way 

Toward the broadening hope— 
The sun-crowned hill 

Before the sunset slope.” 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: The next gentleman on the program is 
going to discuss one of the most important things of the Tomato Section, 
and that is the question of how we are going to increase production per 
acre on tomatoes. Mr. H. F. Hall will speak on “Increased Tomato 
Production.” 

(Mr. Hall's main address may appear later—Editor.) 

Continuing, Mr. Hall said: In New Jersey during the past five years 
the average yield of tomatoes is 5.2 tons rg acre, and during the five 
years the average price paid was about $15 per ton, which makes $78 
per acre for the crop, based on an average of five years. For potatoes 
during the five years we find the average yield in New Jersey was 113 
bushels per acre. That is higher than other sections, you know, as the 
average is only 80 in the whole cowntry. The value of these potatoes 
on the five-year average is $133.92, against $78 per estimate. Now, gen- 
erally estimaied, it costs about 50 per cent. more to produce potatoes 
in New Jersey than it does tomatoes, 


H.J.MSCARTNEY 
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‘e take corn in the State of New Jersey, the value per acre 
for in eae has been $46 on an average. 1 can go right down the line 
for all of the different States, and I find that the value of tomatoes un- 
der contract for the past five years has increased from 50 per cent. 
to 225 per cent. in most cases. Increased price paid for tomatoes under 
contract has been about 100 per cent. Now, when _yow look up the 
increased price of wheat during the past four or five years we find 
that it has increased 110 per cent., corn 110 per cent., potatoes 140 
per cent. Then look at the yields per acre. The yield per acre is pretty 
hard to follow. It varies so. We know that the yields throughout 
the country on the entire crop is very low in this country, especially 
taking wheat, corn and other staples, terribly low as compared with 
any of the foreign agricultural countries. I haven’t much faith in the 
cost of production of the crop as given by the farmers. You cannot 
tell what it costs. What does it cost to produce a ton of tomatoes? 
They figure $50 a ton. What is fair profit for me? Ten dollars a 
ton and you have to pay as high as $60. They figure pie” boned 

4 snow there has been a difference in the tomato prices between 
the 2S the Middle West and the West. It has disturbed some 
of the Eastern men. Take the middle States, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky and Ohio, and I find that they averaged for the five years, 
1915 to 1919, inclusive, 4.7 tons per acre. The Western States, includ- 
ing California, Colorado and Utah, for the same period show a grand 
average of 89, almost 9 tons per acre, That will hold true in that 
ease. Those people can produce cheaper. Now, the Eastern States, 
the Tri-States, taking in Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey, their 
average for the same period was 4.1. If Ohio were left out of the Middle 
Western States their average would be 38.7, against the Tri-States 4.1. 
Ohio browght up the grand average of the Middle States. 

There is just one other thing I want to speak on and that is quality. 
Perhaps in some parts the farmer is entitled to more. In other parts he 
may be getting too much. How can we afford to pay more? We can if 
the quality is better. All of you have had experience with the farmer. 
He is no fool and he tries to be_as sharp, and he can get away with 
it about as well as any one. He will bring in just as many poor 
tomatoes as he can. It dosn’t help to keep the cost down. There is a 
loss to the canner, 


I can say from my experience in the East, that the tomato farmers 
have but one thing in mind and that is higher prices. You ask the 
Associations if they will protect your contract, if thy will stop contract 
violations, and they say, “No; we are not interested in that part of it at 
all; that doesn’t come within our province.” If the federation would 
help us get quality and make the farmer keep his contract, it would 
make it better and I think most of the canners would work along with 
them. I suppose there are canners just as narrow as farmers. 

We must have the quality. The way to get that is by inspection. 
Whether you are inspected or not, quality is going to count. At the 
present time there are too many canners who are like a great many 
farmers, who shut their eyes to quality. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Mr. Prichard has a resolution to offer 
which I think is very proper at this time. 


BETTER SEED 


MR. PRICHARD, of New Jersey: I would like to offer the fol- 
lowing resolution here and trust it will be passed by the Association: 


“Whereas, it is essential to the normal welfare and healthy 
growth of the canning industry and agriculture generally that 
maximum crops be grown from minimum acreage; and 


“Whereas, the important factor in securing this maximum 
result lies principally in the character of the seed planted; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that this Association favors a 
Government system of inspection and supervision which shall 
aim to guarantee, to the grower the reliability of seeds of edible 
vegetables offered for sale. 


“And, be it further resolved, that the Chairman of the Tomato 
Section be, and is hereby, instructed to appoint a committee 
consisting of five (5) members, who shall draft a suitable bill to 
be offered Congress for immediate passage. 


“The above resolution being subject to the approval and 
passage by the members of the National Canners’ Association 
in Convention assembled.” 


MR. CRITES: May I suggest that one of the most important things 
is right now before us. It is absolutely essential that something be 
done. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: This resolution that is before you is 
one of the important actions that this Section should take. 

MR, CRITES, of Ohio: I want to say that this is one of the most 
important and is only part of the program that has been anticipated. 
How many of you have read President Gerber’s report? How many 
were here and listened to Walter Sears’ report? After a thorough survey 
by the Agricultural Committee of the whole situation, this Committee 
recommends that the Association establish a raw material Research 
Bureau for the study of agriculture, horiculture and fishing, looking 
toward the realization of all possibilities to increase production. The 
splendid address you have listened to has brought to your attention 
the fact that increased production was necessary . The report of your 
Agricultural Committee went up to the Finance Committee some six or 
eight weeks ago. The report came back to us that the Finance Com- 
mittee very much favored such a creation: ie., of such. a bureau, 
but that the finances of the Association were in such a condition that 
it probably could not be organized at this time. Yesterday the re- 
port comes that the finance of this Association are in the finest condition 
and if the Association desires that such a bureau be established, it can 
be established this year. But I don’t think the officers of the Asso- 
ciation will appropriate the money for that bureau wntil the canners 
make it felt that they want it. I was very anxious to make this sugges- 
tion to the Tomato Section, because I know from reports that the 
tomato canners have suffered from lack of production. 


In connection with the Agricultural Committee, I have come in 
touch with the Agricultural Experiment Stations and colleges of the 
Central West. I want to say to you that there are but few things in my 
life that have touched me as much as the fact that those stations want 
to help ws. They are giving a tremendous service, but the canners of 
the Central West have hardly investigated those institutions. I know 
that there is a lamentable condition in the East. I believe it can be 
overcome. What I want to point out is this: We must get a national 
view. We must have some centralizing agency through which encourage- 
ment can be given, and I feel, Mr. Chairman, that the unanimous sup- 
port of this resolution, which has been presented, will be one of the 
most encouraging things that has thus far happened. It will let the 
officers of this Association know that you are back of them. 


MR. HALL: Now that this agricultural question has been men- 
tioned, I wish to say just a word, as I happen to be a member of this 
Committee. I think that we should establish our Agricultural Research 
Bureau as soon as possible. We want this national bureau in order 
that it may become established in Washington, to work down through 
the Department of Agriculture at the head, on down the line with the 
agricultural stations, which we know stand ready to help us to 
solve our problems. We can then curb this practice of radicalism in 
the country agents. We can go right into the field and show the 
farmer by actual operation in every -locality what can be done with 
the proper work. We have one man who in the last four years has 
never harvested less than 10 tons per acre. 

MR. HOOK, of California: We have in California an agricultural 
school. They show the farmer how to work the farm and get the best 
results. They also experiment with the seeds. Under favorable condi- 
tions they have produced 20 to 22 tons per acre. That is not ex- 
ceptional. The farmers pay higher prices for their seed. The result is 
that the sellers have to produce the right kind of seed in order to sell it. 
They have to compete for quality. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: There being no negative, this resolu- 
tion is adopted, and I am going to appoint the following committee 
in this connection: Mr. J. J. Rogers, of Indiana; Mr. E. Prichard, of 
New Jersey ; Mr. Stokelev of Tennessee ; Mr. Ralph Polk, of Illinois, and 
Mr. Walter Wright, of Maryland. Mr. Crites mentioned to me a while 
ago that Dr. Orton of the Department of Agriculture was here, but as 
he is absent, I will ask Mr. M. W. Gardner of this same department to 
say a few words to you. 

MR. GARDNER: We have done some work on the different diseases 
of tomatoes. However, we are in need of help. If we had more men 
at work a great deal could be done. I might say I have been con- 
nected with them for three years. We did a good deal of work for 
the pickle packers. I want to say from the standpoint of the experiment 
station as to experimenting for tomato growers we will meet them half- 
way in anything they want done 
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CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Dr. Frear, working on a committee from 
the Bureau of Chemistry, decided on definitions and grades and standards 
of tomatoes. That draft is now before you for adoption. 


SUGGESTED CANNED TOMATO AND TOMATO GRADE STANDARDS 


Submitted by Standards Committee, Tomato Section, 
National Canners’ Association 


Revised Draft of November 18, 1919 


Canned tomatoes are the canned vegetables prepared from sound, 
ripe, fresh tomatoes (the fruits of lycopersicum esculentum) of any red 
variety or varities, by thoroughly washing and scalding and by proper 
peeling, coring and trimming, with or without grading, with or without 
the addition of sugar and salt and sterilized by heat. The liquid used 
for filling the spaces between the fruits is juice derived from the tomatoes 
so prepared or from others of the same quality and preparation, and does 
not exceed in quanlty that originally present in the prepared fruit con- 
tained in the can. 

Canned Tomato Grades 


Fancy Tomatoes are select tomatoes, uniformly red in color, free 
from pieces of skin, cores and blemishes, and whole, or almost whole, 
with only a few large pieces. 

Extra Standard Tomatoes are practically free from under-colored 
parts, from pieces of skin, cores and blemishes, and most of them 
whole or in large pieces. 

Standard Tomatoes are onmeenaes Sve from under-colored parts, and 

iec sin, cores and blemishes. 
conform to the definition for ‘Canned To- 
matoes.” but lack in some respect the qualification of a higher grade. 

MR. MacCARTNEY, of Indiana: I move the adoption of the re- 
port of suggested standards for tomatoes. 

A DELEGATE: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: There being no “noes,” it is so ordered. 

Mr. Torsch discussed the advisability of reinstating the “daily mar- 
ket report” committee. Mr. Silver was of the opinion that it should be 


continued. 
Mr. Rogers moved that the “daily market report’ committee be 
continued. It was seconded and passed. 


F.H. 

ROWE 
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MR. BENNETT, of Delaware: Mr. Chairman, I move that this Sec- 
tion go on record as favoring this proposition (Agricultural Committee 
work) and recommend that such a bureau be established. 


MR, SILVER: Second it. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: What is your wish in the matter, 
gentlemen? No “noes.” Then it is passed. 

MR. BAINES: Now, with reference again to the Committee on 


Grades and Standards. In addition to establishing the grades, we were 
asked by the Government to recommend minimum weights of contents 
and various sizes of canned tomatoes. We recommend these: 
No. 1 cans, 10% ounces; No. 1%, 13 ounces; No. 2, 19 ownces; 

No. 2%, 28 ounces; No. 3, 33 ounces; No. 10, 103 ounces; No. 

3-5, 34 ounces; No. 3-5%, 38 ounces. 

A DELEGATE: I move that Mr. Baines’ report of recommenda- 
tions be adopted by this Section. 

This motion was seconded and passed. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Now, I want to ask Mr. Torsch for his 
recommendations for nominations for the officers of the Tomato Section 
and of the Advisory Board for the coming year. 


THE ELECTION 


MR. TORSCH: Mr. Chairman, the Committee has given careful 
thought and considerable time to this question. We have made the 
following selections not for the purpose of distributing honors or favors, 
saying nice things about our members. We nominate for the ensuing 
year: 

Mr. Harry McCartney, of Indiana, Chairman; Mr, William 

Silver, Aberdeen, Md., Secretary. 


For the Advisory Board; 


GROUP A—H. B. Messenger, I. Stephany, Seaford, Del.; J. J. 
Fisher, Fredericksburg, Va.; John R. Baines, Baltimore, Md. 

GROUP B—Charles S. Stevens, Cedarville, N. J. 

GROUP C—George Burnham, Newark, N. Y. 


GROUP D—J. 8S. Mitchell, Windfall, Ind.; C. C. McDonald, 
Elyria, Ohio. 


GROUP E—R. B. Gillette, Marionville, Mo. 


GROUP F—James R. Stokeley, Newport, Tenn.; F. D. Bolton, 
Fincastle, Va. 


GROUP G—J. A. Anderson, Ogden, Utah, 


GROUP H—R. I. Bentley, San Francisco, Cal.; G. Edward 

Grier, Pasadena, Cal. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. Chairman, I move the Chairman cast a unani- 
mous ballot for the officers and Advisory Board as recommended by 
the Nominations Committee. 

This motion was seconded and passed. 


On motion the meeting adjourned at 2.00 P. M. 


MEETING OF PEA SECTION 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Wednesday, January 28, 1920 
Chairman E. S. Thorne. 


THE CHAIRMAN: If there is no objection, I think we will dis- 
pense with the reading of the minuies of the last meeting. 


I would like to appoint committees to report at this meeting. A com- 
miitee on resolutions, consisting of James Anderson, of Utah; George E. 
Stocking, of Illinois. and Norman J. Griffith, of New York. 

For the committee on nominations, Fred A. Stare, of Wisconsin; 
Howard Orr, of Ohio, and Sanford Sherman, of New York. 

These committees will be asked to report before the end of this 
meeting. The next businees will be the report of the president. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are now to hear from Dr. Bigelow, who has 


for his subject “The Processing of Peas.” Dr. Bigelow needs no iniro- 
duction. 


(Note—Dr. Bigelow spoke before various Sections on the question of 
“Processing Canned Foods,” but in order to avoid a repetition, which 
would be necessary, if given under each article, we are publishing this 
one address here covering all articles.—Editor.) 


PROCESSING OF CANNED FOODS. 
By DR. W. D. BIGELOW. 


Sterilization, or processing, as it is called when applied to the can- 
ning industry, has for its purpose the destruction of micro-organisms 
(bacteria, yeasts and molds), which might otherwise cause the spoilage of 
the product. 

In the past this question has been studied in a negative way. 
That is, products have been studied at various temperatures and the 
period of sterilization which happen to prevent spoilage has been taken 
as the proper process. Such work has been done without the con- 
sideration of and in fact without the knowledge of the kinds of bacteria 
which might be present. 

During the last year the Research Laboratory of the National Can- 
ners’ Association has been studying this mater with a view to obtain- 
ing positive information. In this work we have applied to the subject 
something like the same line of reasoning that is followed in the study 
of human diseases. If we were to take a group of people and subject 
them to varying living conditions in order to determine the condi: 
tions which might assure relative freedom from disease we would be 
lead to many erroneous conclusions. It is by the study of organisms 
themselves and of illness produced by known organisms that progress 
in medical science has been made, 


In the same way it is believed that true progress in the processing 
of canned foods can only be made by studying kinds of spoilage and 
the particular organisms which have caused such spoilage. Taking the 
matter up from this point of view, the Research Laboratory of 
the National Canners’ Association has studied several types of spoilage 
in canned foods which have recently come to its attention. Usualy 
the spoilage was due to the fact that the cans were not properly closed. 
Where the cans were tight and spoilage was apparently due to under- 
sterilization the bacteria which produced the spoilage have been sep- 
arated and studied. The time necessary to kill the spores of these 
bacteria when they are exposed to different temperatures has been 
determined in many cases and in other cases that information is being 
obtaind. The heat penetration of various kinds of canned foods is 
also being determined. 


By putting together the results of these two investigations in- 


, formation is being secured which, it is hoped, will have a fundamental 


bearing on the processing of canned foods. 


The bacteria, yeasts and molds which produce decomposition are 
minute plants. We can understand better the differences that occur 
among them and their varying properties by considering some of the 
properties of and variations in larger plants. Our ordinary plants differ 
greatly in their resistance to heat and cold. Some of our common 
plants, such as lettuce, may be frozen stiff without being destroyed, 
whereas others, the sweet potato, for example, are destroyed by temper- 
atures well above the freezing point. Again tomato plants are de- 
stroyed at freezing temperatures and at somewhat higher temperatures 
are so damaged that their development is regarded even when suitable 
weather prevails subsequently, 

Again some of our larger plants are more resistant to cold in some 
stages than in others. The apple tree, for instance, will stand very 
severe freezing in the dead of winter when the trunk and branches are 
free of sap. In the spring, however, after the sap has filled the branches 
and the leaves are out the tree is damaged and may be killed by re- 
latively light freezing. 

It is a matter of common information that some plants will grow 
in the desert in soil that is parched and dry. Other plants require 
moisture, but the soil in which they grow must be well drained to pre- 
vent the accumulation of too much water. Still others grow in earth 
that is saturated with water or even grow under the surface of bodies 
of water. Some plants are destroyed by the presence of an excessive 
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amount of soluble salts in the soil, whereas others will concentrate 
these salts from the soil and still others will only grow in the sea 
water. 


Then we know that plants vary among themselves in the chemical 
substances they form. The sugar cane and beet and many fruits manu- 
facture the substance which we ordinarily call cane sugar. The cereals 
and some vegetables produce starch. Some of the fruits and to a less 
extent vegetables produce acids of various kinds, as, for instance, citric 
acid in the lemon and malic acid in the apple. Tannin occurs in con- 
siderable quantity in persimmons and to a less extent in our more 
common fruits. Then we have other plants that produce poisons. The 
poison ivy, for insiance, has a constituent which irritates and poisons 
when applied to the human body externally. Other plants produce 
toxic substances of medicinal value such as qvwinine, strychnine, mor- 
phine and atropin and many of our most deadly poisons are only made 
in nature’s laboratory. 

These facts are familiar to us all, but those of ws who have not 
given particular attention to the small microscopic plants (such as 
bacteria, yeasts and molds) are likely to think of them as few in num- 
ber and as being quite uniform and their vast accomplishments, together 
with the popular name germ, lead us to picture them as tiny superactive 
caterpillars. As a matter of fact, they are small plants and differ among 
themselves quite as much as do the trees, shrubs and grasses. 

Yeasts have no spores ané@ are easily killed by boiling and molds are 
usually killed at low temperatures. When mold spores resist pro- 
cessing they will not uswally grow in the absence of oxygen as in a 
sealed can. Spoilage in canned foods, therefore, when it occurs in a 
tight can, is almost always caused by bacteria. 


The properties of these bacteria vary among themselves enormously. 
In the first place bacteria occur in two widely different forms or con- 
ditions. The vegetative form propagates its species, consumes food 
and hence causes spoilage. The spore form is merely a resting stage, 
into which certain bacteria change themselves when surrounded by con- 
ditions unfavorable to their growth. Some kinds of bacteria do not 
form spores and hence are readily killed by boiling. The spores of 
other varieties differ among themselves enormously in the amount of 
heat or other unfavorable conditions necessary to inhabit their growth. 
Like larger plants the different varieties of bacteria vary among them- 


selves in the acidity of the soil (or food), in which they will grow. 
Some bacteria will grow in the presence of considerable acid as in 
the ordinary fruits. Others grow best in a product that is slightly 
alkaline. Fortunately bacteria which produce spores and hence require 
considerable heat for their destruction will not grow in the ordinary 
fruits. For this reason the temperature of boiling water is sufficient 
to sierilize fruits and tomatoes. Some organisms produce gas and hence 
form “swells” when they grow in a sealed can. Others produce acid 
and form “flat sours.”” Others (perhaps indirectly) have the property of 
changing starch to sugar. Others produce a bitter principle the na- 
ture of which has not yet been ascertained. Some bacteria grow at a 
relatively low temperature and do not grow readily at temperatures 
much above 100 degrees F. Others grow only at higher temperatures, 
some of them not growing much below 110 degrees F., and growing 
as high as 170 degrees F. The organisms which grow at the higher 
temperatures are known as thermophiles. They are produce spores and 
— spores are the most resistant that have come within our observa- 
tion. 


It is generally considered that true thermophiles are bacteria which 
do not grow at temperatures much below 110 degrees F. True thermo- 
philes may be present in canned food therefore and not cause spoilage 
if it is cooled immediately after processing to a temperature below 100 
degrees F. There are other organisms which have the property of 
thermophiles of growing at relatively high temperatures and still will 
grow at temperatures below 70 degrees F. When the spores of such 
bacteria are in the raw product spoilage can only be prevented by 
a severe process, 

We are frequently asked why all the cans of a given batch of canned 
foods are not contaminated alike. Why is it that of the cans com- 
ing from the same retort, all equally well sealed, some will spoil 
and others will not. The difference may be explained by two reasons. 
In the first place there may have been only a few resistant spores pres- 
ent and all cans may not have contained them. 

Again, the individwals of a single species of bacteria differ from 
each other in their resistance to heat and other unfavorable condi- 
tions just as human beings and domestic animals vary. When a group of 
human beings or of domestic animals are exposed to a severe blizzard or 


to intense heat it is not surprising that some of them should succumb 
and others survive. The same is true wich the individuals among the 
spores of a given Kind of bacterium. ‘The degree of heat that wili 
kill some of these individuals will not kill others. Thus it is that 
with any kind of bacterium there is a time and temperature of pro- 
cessing which will leave some cans sterile and others containing the 
more resistant individuals will undergo spoilage. 


Processing Of Canned Corn, 


There have recently come to our attention a number of instances 
of the spoilage of corn which had been given a process that wowid 
ordinarily insure its keeping. in some instances swells developed; 
in others flat sours. We have isolaied the bacteria causing these various 
kinds of spoilage and studied them in the laboratory. We have isolated 
the bacteria causing these various kinds of spoilage and studied 
them in the laboratory. We have determined the time necessary at 
each of several iemperatures to kill the spores of the organisms. 

The bacteria causing these different kinds of spoilage vary among 
each other in their properties. They are alike in having spores which 
are very resistant to heat. They are much more widespread than is 
usually supposed. Many corn packers believe that in their own vicinity 
a low process is sufficient for sterilization; that the resisiant organisms 
which cause spoilage are to be found only in other localities. This is a 
mistake. 

It suggests the story of the traveler in a malarial district who 
said that he was unable to find a town or village the inhabitants of 
which would admit the presence of malaria in their own locality. Every- 
where he was told that there was a lot of it in the next town, perhaps 
just across the river. but none of it in that vicinity. 

So it is with resistant bacteria which require a severe process 
for their destruction. There are many packers who believe such organ- 
isms exist. but do not believe they are to be found in their locality. 
In replying to this argument it is perhaps sufficient to say that the 
cases of spoilage, to which we have referred, have come from all corn 
producing sections in the United States. . 

Among the bacteria we have found responsible for spoilage in canned 
corn are several whose spores require for their destruction a process 
of at least 80 minutes at 250 degrees. Some packers use this process. 
The majority, however, feel that this cook changes the color of their 
product to such an extent as to interfere with its sale. Under these 
circumstances it is, of course, necessary to decide whether it is best 
to use a process which will certainly damage the appearance of the corn, 
but will certainly sterilize it or a process which will give a _ better 
color, but probably leave some living organisms which may cause 
spoilage. 

If the latter procedure is adopted, even though it is used for years 
without mishap, the packer should recognize the fact that flat sours or 
swells (due to resistant bacteria) are always possible. Spoilage of 
this kind in a canning plant which has not previously experienced it, 
is no more mysterious than an epidemic of typhoid fever or diphtheria 
in a community that has not known such a disease before. 


Most of the organisms causing spoilage in canned corn are of the 
class known as thermophiles (heat lovers), which grow at a_ higher 
temperature than the ordinary types of bacteria. Most thermophiley 
will not grow below 100 degrees F., and if packers were more care- 
ful in cooling their corn after processing much of the spoilage now 
caused by thermophiles could be avoided, 


By cooling corn I do not mean merely passing it throwgh the 
cooling tank. Such a procedure may cool it or may not cool it, according 
to the length of time the cans are immersed in water and the tempera- 
ture of the water. It is well known that in nearly all plants during a 
rush season the capacity of the cooling tank is not sufficient to reduce 
the average temperature of the contents of the can to 100 degrees F. 
When this is the case it is strongly advisable to stack the cans loosely 
until they are thoroughly cooled before putting them in their final 
position in the warehouse. 

A good practice is to place the cases in double rows back to back 
until the cans are cold and move them to their permanent position the 
next day. This procedure takes more labor than stacking the cans 
when they are taken from the crate, but it insures against spoilage from 
thermophilic organisms when they are present. 5 


It is not so important to partly cool the cans promptly as it is 
to bring them to room temperature within a few hours. The old process 
of dumping the cans on the floor, allowing them to remain over night 
for the purpose of air cooling and stacking the next day has much to 
recommend it. It is far safer as far as spoilage from thermophilic 
organisms is concerned than cooling the cans in the ordinary tank and 
casing and stacking them as soon as they emerge from the tank. 

In this connection we should remember, however, that there are 
some organisms which are uswally classed as thermophiles because of 
the high temperatures at which they will grow and which will also 
grow at temperatures below 70 degrees F. The spores of such organ- 
isms are nearly as resistant (some of them perhaps quite as resistant) 
as those of thermophiles, 

Such organisms appear to be uncommon, but several cases of spoil- 
age that have been brought to the attention of the laboratory were 
caused by such bacteria. We would, therefore, suggest three precautions 
that should be observedd with a view to avoiding swells and flat sours 
in corn as far as possible. 


First, the corn should be processed at 250 degrees F. and for as 
long a time as its color will stand. When Maine style corn is pro- 
cessed for 60 minutes, as is the practice in some plants, the majority 
of bacteria are destroyed. If the spores of resistant organisms are 
present they remain wndestroyed and cause subsequent spoilage. <A 
process of 250 degrees for 80 minutes is necessary to destroy more 
resistant spores. 


Second, corn should be thoroughly cooled before it is stacked solid 
in the warehouse. If the cooling tank is not sufficient for this pur- 
pose the cases should be stacked in single or in double tiers, or the 
cans piled in windows until thoroughly cool. 


Third, the consistency of corn should not be too great. A good body 
is, of course, desired, but the greater the consistency the longer it 
requires for heht to penetrate to the center of the can. Careless- 
ness in mixing often results in some corn of very heavy consistency be- 
ing packed. The heat penetration of such corn is so slow that un- 
dersterilization is likely to occur. 


Heat penetration in corn can be greatly increased by the use of a 
rotating cooker. The Research Laboratory of the National Canners’ 
Association has given considerable attention during the last year to 
the study of heat penetration in canned corn with varying retort tempera- 
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tures and varying speeds of rotation. Unfortunately corn processed in 
this way curdles to such an extent that this method of processing may 
not be practicable. This work is promising as far as the influence 
on heat penetration is concerned and the cause of curdling showld be 
studied further. 

Processing Of Peas. 


Peas are usually processed at a temperature of 249 degrees. 
number two cans about five minutes are allowed for the retort to 
reach that temperature and about five minutes later the center of the 
can reaches retort temperature. Number ten cans of peace are also 
processed at 240 degrees, but from eight to ten minutes is often allowed 
for the retort to reach that temperature, and the center of the can 
reaches retort temperature about ten minutes later. 


The rotation of the can during processing has little influence on the 
heat penetration of canned peas. It is only when the speed of rota- 
tion reaches fifty or sixty revolutions per minute that the time neces- 
sary for retort temperature to reach the center of the can is materially 
reduced. Even then from three to five minutes are necessary for the 
retort temperature to reach the center of the can. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the use of a rotating cooker with peas will have little influ- 
ence in shortening the time of processing. 


Formerly spoilage because of lack of sterilization with peas was 
not altogether uncommon. In recent years a process of from thirty-five 
to forty minutes has been employed and there has been little spoilage 
with peas from that cause. 

During the last year the Research Laboratory of the National Can- 
ners’ Association received samples from several packs of peas which 
the usual process had failed to sterilize. One set of these samples 
contained the spores of a thermophilic organism which developed read- 
ily and caused the spoilage of the peas when placed in the incubator. 
The organism did not grow at a temperature below 110 degrees F., 
and since the peas had been efficiently cooled when packed no spoilage 
had occurred. 
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Usually peas are better cooled than many other products. It some- 
times happens, especially through the rush season, that peas are not 
cooled below the temperature of 120 or 125 degrees F., and that they 
are stacked in the warehouse at that temperature. These conditions are 
favorable to the growth of thermophilic organisms. When they are 
present they cause spoilage. 

Other samples brought to the attention of the Laboratory were al- 
ready spoiled, some of them being swells and others flat sours. The 
organisms causing the spoilage were very resistant to heat, but un- 
like the true thermophiles mentioned above, they grew and caused spoil- 
age at ordinary temperatures. The laboratory is now determining 
the length of time necessary to destroy these organisms under the ordi- 
nary conditions of processing peas Until this work is done no definite 
oe alae regarding the time necessary for their destruction can be 
made. 

In the meantime the samples came from points at a distance from 
each other and it is believed that until we have further information re- 
garding the matter packers will do well to make their process as long 
as can be done without detriment to the product. As far as our ex- 
perience goes it appears that spoilage in canned peas is usually caused 
by defective sealing of the cans It is obvious from the experiences we 
have already related, however, that some underprocessing of peas is 
still found 

Processing Of String Beans. 


String beans are usually processed at from 236 to 240 degrees F. 
The time of processing varies according to the character of the product. 
Usually the time is twenty minutes or more. It is believed by many 
packers, however, that fifteen minutes is sufficient for the sterilization of 
the beans and sometimes even a shorter cook is used. 

The heat penetration in string beans is very rapid. The beans do 
not appear to interfere materially with the convection currents of the 
liquor so that the full heat of the retort reaches the center of a num- 
ber two can in about five minutes after the retort cames to temperature. 
The temperature of a number ten can of string beans reaches retort 
temperature about ten minutes after the retort comes to temperature. 


A few canners still use the old process of something like ninety 
minutes in open bath. During the last season a number of cases of 
spoilage have been brought to the attention of the laboratory in beans 
which were processed at the boiling point of water. There appears 
to be a number of bacteria whose pores withstand the temperature of 
boiling water for as long 2 time as it would be practicable for a 
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canner to employ. Such organisms are widespread and the laboratory 
feels strongly that pressure cooking should be adopted universally in 
the processing of string beans, 


We are now studying the time necessary at various temperatures 
to destroy the spores of a number of resistant organisms when they are 
heated with refugee beans. The work is not yet far enough advanced 
to permit of a definite statement being made regarding it. It is ex- 
pected that this statement can be made before the 1920 season begins. 
in the meantime the laboratory wishes to urge in the strongest possible 
terms that all packers of string beans who are not equipped with 
pressure kettles make immediate provision for heating under pressure. 


Processing Of Evanorated Milk, 


Evaporated milk is usually processed at a temperature of 240 
degrees and sometimes a lower temperature is employed. The time 
of processing varies according to the custom of the plant and the 
character of the milk. In discussing this matter with manufacturers of 
evaporated milk I have almost invariably been informed that the pro- 
cesses employed are sufficient to insure sterilization. 


During the last year several kinds of spoilage have been studied 
by the Research Laboratory of the National Canners’ Association and 
the organisms causing the spoilage were in each case isolated and 
studied. As a result of this work we have isolated six distinct organ- 
isms, whose spores are sufficiently resistant to withstand heating in 
milk to the temperature of 240 degrees for a longer time than 
manufacturers can for a moment contemplate in sterilizing the product. 


From observations made during the last year it appears that the 
amount of spoilage caused by organisms of this kind is greater than 
it is ordinarily believed to be in the industry. It would seem, there- 
fore, that some suggestions regarding meeting the situation may not 
be out of place. 

The question that presents itself to us first in thinking of this 
matter is the probable source of the organism From their nature it 
does not appear possible that they came from the udder of the cow. 
It appears far from probable that their presence in the milk is due 
to contamination after the milk is produced. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that the general movement among packers of evaporated milk 
which hag already resulted in a marked improvement of their raw 
product may result in the elimination of these resistant organisms to a 
considerable extent. The question then remains whether it is prac- 
ticable to increase the process so that resistant spores will be destroyed 
when they are present. 


The three possibilities that suggest themselves along this line are: 
First, sterilizing for a longer time at the present temperature; second, 
using a higher temperature; third, the use of a process or device that 
will carry the retort temperature more quickly to the center of the 
can. 


Increasing the time of sterilization is, of course, not practicable. 
It not uncommonly happens that individual batches of milk will not 
stand the process which the plant is accustomed to give. 

In heating the milk with present processing appliances to a tempera- 
ture of 250 degrees it is believed that the milk near the walls of the can 
would be discolored before the center of the can has been at a sterilizing 
temperature for a sufficient time to destroy the organisms present. 
The temperature of sterilization can probably not be increased, therefore, 
unless heat penetration can be increased. It is believed that special 
work along this line would be advisable. 


During the last few years the use of rotating cookers for processing 
at the temperature of boiling water has been greatly extended among 
packers of tomatoes and certain fruits. Rotating cookers, which work 
at a higher temperature, have not been used extensively outside of 
the evaporated milk industry 


In the preparation of evaporated milk, however, cans are rotated 
to prevent a thin film of milk being baked in the upper portion of 
the can thus producing discoloration. The influence of rotation on 
— Sn of evaporated milk does not appear to have been 
considered. 


It is obvious that the slow speed of rotation in the ordinary evap- 
orated milk sterilizer can have little effect on heat penetration. We 
have obtained such striking results with some other products in study- 
ing the influence of varying the speed of rotation on heat penetration 
that it is believed that it might be advisable to extend this study 
to the processing of evaporated milk. 


It is now customary to allow fifteen or twenty minutes for the 
retort to come to temperature and it is believed that the temperature of 
the center of the can reaches retort temperature very soon after 
the latter reaches the maximum. It would appear probable that if the 
cans were rotated more rapidly the retort might be heated to tem- 
perature in a shorter time and thus the entire contents of the can 


brought to a full sterilizing temperature more quickly. It is also 
obvious that if the speed of rotation be so great as to earry re- 
tort temperature quickly to the center of the can it must carry 
the heated milk quickly from the wall of the can so that the entire 
contents of the can are heated more wniformly. 

Let me suggest an illustration of what I have in mind. Suppose 


it was found possible to heat the retort first to a temperature of 160 
degrees rotating the cans at such speed as to keep their contents prac- 
tically uniform. When the temperature of the center of the can reaches 
250 degrees the retort may be blown off to that point and a temperature 
of 250 degrees maintained for the period of sterilization. The milk may 
then be cooled while still under pressure, according to the present prac- 
tice. In the results we have thus far obtained in the study of the 
spores of resistant organisms it is indicated that at 250 degrees they are 
destroyed in about one-fifth the time necessary for their destruction 

The organism which requires 60 minutes for its destrwction at 249 
degrees may therefore be destroyed in about 12 minutes at 250 de- 
grees. It seems entirely possible therefore that if it is practicable to in- 
crease the temperature of sterilization to 250 degrees we may be able 
to destroy the spores of resistant organisms occasionally present without 
overcooking the product. 


I feel some hesitation in coming before yow with suggestions re- 
garding changes in factory technology without having tried them out 
even in a small way in the laboratory. Yow would readily understand 
however that your product is one which is difficult for us to get in the 
laboratory. It has not seemed practicable for us to make a preliminary 
study in the matter. I bring these thoughts to your attention therefore 
merely with a suggestion that you take them under consideration with 
a view to some experimental work on a smail seale which will serve to 
show whether the ideas suggested are practicable either in the form in 
which I have presented them or ‘n some medified form. 
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The resistant organisms we have found in evaporated milk during the 
last year may be divided into three classes. One organism was found 
which caused the acidity of the milk to increase very slowly during 
siorage so that a year after its manufacture the milk had ecurdled and 
its acidity became very high. 

Two organisms were found which caused milk to become bitter. In 
both cases the manufacturers failed to recognize their trouble as due to 
spoilage. One of them believed that the bitter taste was due to a 
chemical change in the milk. The other attributed the change to im- 
perfection in the tir plate. 

Two organisms were isolated which caused milk cans to swell and 
burst. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am very pleased to say that we have a treat 
for you this morning which is not on the program. Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley is with us this morning, and has very kindly consented to speak 
to us. I am very glad to introduce to you Dr. Wiley. 

DR. WILEY’S ADDRESS 

I am not going to trespass very long on your set program, but 
having heen asked to say a few words I did not feel like declining. 
There are so many strang things happening now that I am not 
at all surprised, and was not at all surprised, when I came in, to 
see that the age of miracles had come back, as you will notice from 
the inscription above me here. I have always been a little shy of 
the miracles which we had supposed to be supernatural were entirely 
natural, 

Now, this miracle business that yow see here apeals to me, and it 
surely does look like a miracle in many of its aspects to see what this 
Association is doing. And had it been possible for you to have pro- 
jected yourselves at once from the condition of affairs as I knew them 
years ago into the time when the conditions appears like it is now, 
it would have had many of the characteristics of a real miracle. But 
when I stwdy the conditions which have obtained in your reaching 
this present condition, I find this miracle of yours is quite a natural 
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proposition after all. It has not come suddenly, and with no assign- 
able cause. Those are the characteristics of a miracle, that it is wholly 
supernatural, and not based on a sequence of events. In that sense, 
this is no miracle of yours, for it is the result of a logical sequence 
of events, and I congratulate this Association on having made possible 
the performance of this miracle in a perfectly natural way. 

The whole thowght of the people of this world is not for the work- 
ing of miracles but for an opportunity to seize upon the forces of nature 
and so divert them to the service of humanity so as to make them of 
the highest utility. 

Now, that is just the thing which this Association is doing. It is 
seizing upon the forces of nature, those immutable laws of nature, and 
one of them Dr. Bigelow has outlined here in a very lucid manner, and 
convert those principles of natural law into a form in which they can 
serve humanity. 


Now, I need not get up and preach to this intelligent congregation 
to the effect that any service of any kind which is not intended for 
human benefit has no place in this or any other locality or country of 
the world. I take it that this Association is a public servant, doing pub- 
lic service, and in particwlar this branch of it is engaged in one of the 
sections of the public service of the highest moment, and the highest 
importance. If you will read the Bible you will find that Daniel when 
he was in captivity by his great wisdom attracted the attention of the 
king, and he was offered all the benefits that the king could confer wpon 
him, and especially was invited to eat at the king’s tabie. But he de- 
clined that. And he asked to allow them to live on their own food, and 
he said to the king, “Try us for ten days and then look upon us, and 
then look upon those who eat at the king’s table.””’ That was a particu- 
larly short period of time in which to work any miracles. But at least 
it led me when I began my experiments to adopt a ten-day period, I 
being a believer and reader of the Bible. and proud of it, like most 
people are. You believe that part of the Bible that suits you, and your 
stand in an attitude of silent negation, at least. to the other part of it. 
Now, what did Daniel and his brethren eat? Pulse, peas. They called it 
pulse in those days, that is, and they drank water. That is the first 
practical prohibition experiment I ever read about. Then they sub- 
mitted them at the end of the ten days and their countenances were 
fatter and fairer than those who sat and ate at the king’s table. And so 
they gained great vogue in the royal favor, and Daniel was appoined to 


the highest position of the court because of this little experiment in food, 
and in that very kind of food which this Section of the convention is en- 


. Daniel’s time, it is true today. 


I spoke a moment ago of the gold standard. New, there is just one 
standard of value in this world, and it is not gold. What is that stand- 
ard? It is the amount of food necessary to keep a human being alive 
for 24 hours ,and that amount today is exactly what it was a million 
years ago, and it is exactly what it will be a million years hence, and 
hence if we would take that as a standard of value we would have an un- 
changing standard. If we paid in that kind of value it would always 
remain unchanged, and hence there would be no strikes or social un- 
rest among the working men, and they would always be in the same 
relation to their environment as they were when the standard was 
first established. 


Now, I am not a vegetarian, but I wowld say that among vegetables 
you get nearer to an animal diet when eating leguminous plants than 
any other kind. So we can compromise on that, 

If we are going to confine ourselves to one article of diet, we must 
follow in the footsteps of Daniel and make that one article of food a 
legume. The reason of that is on accownt of the fact that nitrogen is 
one of the essential elements in building up tissue. Starch and sugar 
are not necessary in that respect. They furnish heat and energy, and a 
little fat. But they never build any tissues like muscle and nerve and 
bone and teeth. That is a point that should be kept in view. It comes 
nearer to a good food for the whole body than starch or sugar. I 
don’t know that Daniel ever heard that his pulse contained nitrogen, 
but he certainly shows a wise course in choosing his vegetable diet, 
whether it was by inspiration, as some people would imply, or just 
a natural course which came from his own observation, which I think 
is more likely the case, he chose the proper diet and showed that that 
kind of diet is better for a man than eating too much meat. In this 
country we are prone to eat too large ¢ quantity of meat. Those of 
you who have high blood pressure may realize that you have it, because 
you have eaten or are eating too much meat during your life. When you 
consult a physician and he says your blood pressure is high he cuts 
out at once all meat, eggs or fish and poultry from your diet, and puts 
you on peas, to reduce your blood pressure, and he chooses wisely in 
prescribing a vegetable diet of that kind. 


So I say that this great organization is working perhaps better than 
it knows in furthering human progress, human contentment and avoiding 
social umrest. You can buy now on the market peas cheaper than you 
can hire a man to grow them in your garden, a great deal cheaper, and, 
more than that, the peas you buy in cans are good peas. I have often 
said that of all the canned vegetables that I have eaten there are two that 
appeal to me most strongly as being nearest to what they are when 
nature first prepares them for food, and has the least change in taste 
and character when canned, and those are tomatoes and peas. We have 
practically stopped trying to grow peas in our garden in Virginia, be- 
cause We get a better article and a cheaper article by using the canned 
variety. Now, that is due largely to the fact that you have saved so much 
labor in this pea industry. It is remarkable to look back a moment 
how this miracle, so far as peas are concerned, has come about. You 
sow your peas broadcast, you harvest them with a harvester, and you 
thresh them with a separator, and you get the product with hardly any 
human labor.except what the farmer puts upon it, thus making it pos- 
sible to produce that article in great quantities at an extremely minimum 
price. Can you imagine a greater service than that? The whole cry 
of the world is for food, and millions of people are starving, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of children are already dead from lack of proper 
food. And if yow can aid in the world relief and in the abatement of 
navi unrest, surely yours is an industry of which you may well be 
proud. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. C. H. Sears, whose name appears on the 
program, is unable ta be with us this morning, and in his place we 
shall hear from Capt. J. Ward Nelson, of Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Agricultural Problems. 


CAPTAIN NELSON: You will notice on your program that this time 
is supposed to be filled by Mr. C. Sears, of Chillicothe, Ohio. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Sears became quite seriously ill a short time ago, and con- 
sequently was unable to attend this convention, I can say very much to 
my regret, as well as, I am sure, to all of yours. Having been closely 
associated with him during the past year in his agricultural work and 
investigations, I have been chosen to give what I think are his ideas 
and findings upon this subject, and upon this investigation. I do not 
propose to say much of the plans of the committee. Mr. Crites, the 
chairman of the committee, has already spoken on that subject, and 1 
think wil go into it more fully tomorrow morning in the Corn Section. 
Suffice it to say the committee worked, I think, upon this plan so as to 
gather an idea of just what the agricultural problems of the canners are, 
and also to get some idea as to how best to bring the information which 
is available in this country to the canner, so that it might be applied in 
a practical and remunerative way. 

I know that Mr. Sears made several visits to state agricultural ex- 
periment stations and colleges, and at least one visit to the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, to find out what they knew about our 
problems and what they could do to help ws solve them. He had stated 
to me several times with something like this in his mind, that it is sur- 
prising how interested these scientists are in our work, but that a 
great many of them did not appreciate the conditions under which we 
are working. Also the fact is very pertinent that it is difficult for them 
to take up our problems and do mutch in solving them in time to be 
of economic value to us. That is we go to them when we are in 
trouble. and before they can fairly grasp our problem we have had the 
loss. That is the situation largely as it stands. We did aid quite a bit 
of it, but not what the industry deserves or not what we would be able 
to get provided we went at it in time and in the proper way. 

Another activity which this committee assumed in order to get an 
idea of the agricultural problems of the canners, was to send out 
questionnaires, asking a number of questions, and hoping from them to 
get an idea, an average idea, at lesat, of the problems which are facing 
the canners. I believe that most of you are familiar with that ques- 
tionnaire. I think all of you received a copy of it, so it is not neces- 
sary to give you anything particularly of the nature of the questionnaire. 
I only wanted to speak of a few of the outstanding facts which that 
questionnaire brought owt. There were a great number sent out, and 
I think 50 were returned, more or less filled out. some filled out completely 
and very well, and others only partially filled out. In fact, I have 
heard Mr. Sears speak on several occasions in that fashoin, that the 
information obtained from these questionnaires is really more from 
what is not said than from what is said. In other words, the questions 


which in his opinion, and I think in the opinion of the agricwitural 
committee, are most important, were the questions which were ignored 
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in answering the questionnaire. It would look as if we canners are not 


interested enough in some of the most important agricultural prob- 
lems which face us. 


The question of yield was, I think, the first question. We wanted an 
average from 1914 to 1918, inclusive. It was impossible to get an accur- 
ate average, because we did not have space on the questionnaire for 
the acreage involved, and it would he unfair to balance a thousand- 
acre yield against a hundred-acre yield. Generally speaking, the group 
which had the highest yield during those five years was Wisconsin and 
Minnesota yields of any considerable crops. The lower yield of any 
considerable crop was that of the dry states. We found from the ques- 
tionnaire that the state where agriculture had been practiced the short- 
est time as a rule have the higher yield of peas than those states where 
agriculture, and peas particularly, have been grown for a longer time. 
And this, I think, can be attributed easily to two facts, without very 
much error. First, the question of soil fertility, and, second, the ques- 
tion of diseases and pests, which, of course, are more prevalent in a 
country where the same crop has been grown continuously for a long 
term of years. That was one of the questions which was of great in- 
terest, that of the diseases and pests which have been causing loss to 
the canner throwgh the destruction of the peas. The two outstanding 
things which come in that way, as I imagine all of them do, are the 
pea louse is more or less sectional, apparently, in its destruction, al- 
as far as any of the canners who answered this questionnaire have gone, 
the only practical way of controlling the pea louse is by means of 
earlier planting. Get your peas out of the way before the favorable 
weather for developing the louse comes on. As far as I know, spraying 
has not been found to be praciical for use upon a large acreage. The 
peae louse is more or less sectional, apparently, in its destruction, al- 
though a great many canners annownce that they have had a loss from 
it. I thing the matter of getting your peas in early is the best way 
of avoiding loss from the pea louse. Not only that, but I think all 
will agree that peas are a cool weather crop, and the canner who puts 
his peas in late is hanging his own rope, because the chances of 
having favorable weather for late sown peas are less than those for 
peas sown earlier in the year. 
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Blight is, in my opinion, the most interesting one of the pea diseases. 
Practically all canners at some time have had trouble with blight. I 
don’t believe that blight is a very good name. One canner thinks that 
one thing is blight, and other thinks another is. I know what we eall 
blight, and that is abowt all I can say. But the outstanding fact of 
the investigation from the questionnaire is that very few methods are 
now being used to control pea blight. Some suggest that by draining 
the land well, that helps. Wet land is a poor thing for any crop, and 
particularly a leguminous crop, so that undowbtedly is an important 
thing in controlling the pea blight. 


One question was, “Have you used blight resistance seed?” Now, 
among the 59 answering there were 52 that had either never heard of 
it or had never used it or knew anything about its value. Three had 
used it with no particular result, no outstanding result of any kind. 
Now, I have talked with several men who are prominent in the breed- 
nig of disease resistance plants, and they are convinced, and certainly 
they have convinced me, that the only practical way of combatting the 
disease of pea blight is to develop blight resistant seed. This is a slow 
job, and it cannot be accomplished in a year, and although work is 
being done upon it at the present time, the work is isolated, and is not 
being pushed as rapidly, I feel, as the problem warrants. It is some- 
thing we need, and need badly, and the quicker we get it the less our 
loss will be; and so I feel that this organization can do a great work 
by in some way or other encouraging the development of a pea seed 
which is resistant to blight. We are developing the tomato seed resistant 
to wilt, etc., but as yet we have not apparently developed a pea seed 
which is resistant enough to blight to make it a practical proposition. 


Another interesting and important question ran something like this: 
“What are the most important characteristics of a desirable variety of 
peas from a canner’s viewpoint?” And under that were listed several. 
76 per cent of the canners answered the question and said that pro- 
duction came first. I have been hearing from this platform all the 
week this statement—when the inspection service and the publicity serv- 
ice comes into its own our problem will be production. 1 submit to 
you right now that one of the big problems of the pea industry ight 
now is production. If 76 per cent. of you canners say that production is 
the most important characteristic of your peas now, it must be your 
problem, and one of the biggest problems. I mean, of course, yield per 
acre. Your standing in the community, of course, is dependent whon 
the standing you have with your producers or farmers, and the yield 
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per acre is of paramount value in keeping that relation as friendly as it 
should be. 


Another question was in regard to what your experience has been 
with commercial fertilizers, whether you have been using them, and 
what your success has been. The answer to this question was more 
or less indefinite. It was very general, to say the least of it, and no 
accurate or real data could be compiled, except the general impression 
of the answers was that most canners had been pretty generally suc- 
cessful, or had found that commercial fertilizers had helped in in- 
creasing their production, 

The thing which interested me most was the question as to what 
kind of fertilizers yowused. There were all kinds of answers to that. 
Some are using acid phosphates, phosphorus in various forms. I believe 
the most general answer was 2-8-2 or 2-8-4 fertilizer. The striking 
thing about that is that so many of those fertilizers contain nitrogen. 
Now, why the nitrogen fertilizer of that kind should be applied to a 
leguminous crop is something I am not able to comprehend. It may be 
valuable, I am not prepared to take up an argument with any professor 
from the agricultural college -on that subject. But we Know that a 
leguminous crop properly inoculated is able to gather all the nutrition 
it can use and wants from the air freely, and in doing that helps push 
the crop through to maturity. If that is true, and it is true, it seems to 
me we are wasting a great deal of money in a nitrogen fertilizer. 


Another important question wag regarding the inoculation of the pea 
seed. Now, of 59 reporting, 28 said nothing about inocualtion. I do 
not know whether they did not know anything about it, or whether 
they neglected to answer the question. Twenty-seven had used an in- 
oculation, with no result. Four had experienced fair to good results 
from the use of inoculation. I thought a good deal about the answers 
to that gestion. And it is an appalling fact that 27 who have tried to 
inoculate their seed, have not gotten results from it. Perhaps I am 
getting to be quite a fanatic on the question of inoculation, but 1 
can explain that easily. It is a common misunderstanding among a 
great many people—perhaps I had better say it is not very clear in 
the minds of a great many people. We take our seed and inoculate it 
according to some prescribed method on the can, and we inoculate our 
seed, and that is all. And when we harvest that crop we compare its 
yield in the next field, and if we have results, that inoculation was 
good; and if we have not, and have no better yield, owr inoculation is 
doing no good. Let me say that when you put inoculation on the seed 
you have only started. The only way you ean test accurately to see if 
you are getting any benefits from your inoculation is to dig down into 
Mother Earth when the plant is growing and look at the roots and 
see if it is inoculated. It is one thing to inoculate the seed and another 
thing, to see that you have got inoculation. It is not my purpose to 
criticise any commercial firm that is putting out inoculation for legume 
crops. All I can say is what I know from experience, and I do know that 
a good many of these cultures that we are getting do not do what they 
are supposed to do. I have followed this matter ag carefully as pos- 
sible and have taken up hundreds of plants and found no signs of in- 
oculation. I have known others who have investigated a great many 
cultures, and have found some good, some indifferent and some bad. 
Be that as it may, the thing the canner is interested in is to find when 
he has a field inoculated by examining the plant in the field whether 
his yield is better or not than the other yields under similar conditions. 
It stands to reason that a great many of our lands are deficient in nitro- 
gen. I think any agriculturalist will admit with me that that is one 
of the deficient elements in a great quantity of our soils. If that soil 
is deficient in nitrogen and if you by some means make it possible 
for the plant to get all the nitrogen it wants, it is perfectly unreasonable 
to suppose that the crop will not be increased and the plant will not 
be better by being inoculated. That is the situation, we run wp 
against, and it seems to me it is of such importance that it should 
recognized by a larger percentage of the canners of this country. 


A bureav looking after the agricultural problems can very easily, I 
think, recommend means of developing some means whereby the ¢can- 
ners could get the best results from their inoculation. But the way it is 
now, it is rather difficult for each canner to know exactly how to go at 
this problem. This is something that has not been settled for a great 
many years. It has only been known for about 35 years that there was 
such a thing as a legume plant getting nitrogen from the air. Scientists 
are just developing the art, and yet it is of such great importance that 
it should not be neglected any longer than is necessary. 


I am tempted to give a little result of our investigation in that 
subject by our own firm. I have heard Mr. Sears do the same thing on 
other occasions, and I feel I am privileged to do it here. 


One of our factories, considering only June peas, because the others 
were badly damaged by the weather, we find 60% acres well inoculated 
averaged over 2,200 pounds an acre. 82% acres only partially inoculated, 
the yield of 82 acres was a little over 1,700 pounds. 109 acres, where we 
found no inoculation at all, the yield was 1,468 pounds. That is a dif- 
ference of over 700 pownds between not inoculated and well inoculated. 
At another factory 165 acres of inoculated averaged over 2.000 pounds, 
almost 2,050. 180 acres only partially inoculated averaged 1.691 pounds; 
and 120 acres not inoculated averaged 1,601 pounds; and 120 acres not 
inoculated at all, 1,279 pounds. 

Now, these were taken absolutely at random. The man who found out 
whether these fields were inoculated or not did not know what we were 
doing. We asked for information, and we got it. And after it was 
gotten it was compiled, and those were the results obtained from that 
compilation. That is a strong argument, in my mind, especially when 
it lines right wp with reason. We know a lot of our lands on which 
peas are grown are deficient in nitrogen, that nitrogen is a limited ele- 
ment on a great many crops grown in that section. and if we produce 
nitrogen it is only reasonable that the crop yield will go up. 

Another question which was of great importance, and I know it is a 
question that Mr. Sears thinks a great deal about, was in regard to the 
co-operation which canners were receiving from the Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station and from the United States Department of Agriculture. 
About 50 of the canners in answering this question indicated that they 
were in no way co-operating with the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Now, I do not know just what that means, whether they have not 
agricultural problems, or what it is, but that is the case. Now, I am 
inclined to believe that every canner has need of the latest information 
that can be obtained from the best authorities, and there must be in- 
formation. and I know there is, for I have talked with a great many of 
these stations. I know there is information which will help a great deal 
in solving our problems of production and disease control. I am not 
blaming the canners particularly for not being in co-operation with 
these stations. It is not an easy matter. As I said in the beginning, 
it is very hard, indeed, to go to one of these stations and get those 
authorities to thoroughly appreciate your problem and appreciate it early 
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enough to be of benefit to the crop which you are interested in. You 
must have some sort of agency to go between the source of scientific 
information on agricultrual problems and the canner. I do not know 
of and I cannot conceive of a canner carrying on his canning business 
and at the same time keeping well read and up to date on agricultural 
problems. It is one man’s job, believe me, to keep wp on all the agri- 
cultural development which is going on in this country today. And 
the canner needs someone to go between him and the source of the 
scientific information and hand it out to him in a form which he can 
apply with the least trouble to himself, and taking up the least pos- 
sible amount of his time. That is exactly, gentlemen, what the county 
agents are doing in the counties. I believe Mr. Crites spoke volt sumething 
yesterday morning about the desire of the agricultural committee to form 
some sort of a bureau to consider raw products. I do not know just 
exactly what the anticipated expense of this would be. I don’t suppose 
it would be so terribly high, but I wowld like to tell you this little 
incident to show you what other people are thinking about this idea of a 
middleman, someone that can go between the scientist and the farmer 
or the canner. 


I think perhaps my closest friend is a county agent working in 
Champaign County, Illinois. Now, the agricultural experiment station 
of the State of Illinois is located in that county, and the farmers can 
get into their machine and drive to that station and talk with the men 
who are operating the various plots, or the professors in the university 
and get information at first hand in thirty minutes or an hovwr, any 
time they desire. Yet that same county I am told by this friend of mine 
is raising $30,000 to carry on the expense of the farm bureau this com- 
ing year. They have twe men already and anticipate putting on a third, 
Now, those farmers appreciate that the service which will come between 
them and ‘the scientific information which it is practically impossible 
for them to keep up, that that is worth $30,000 a year to them. I am 
told that some of the cownties in lowa go as high as $40,000 or $50,000, 
but I know of this case myself. 

Now, the proposition seems to we like this: That if one county 
can afford to spend $20,000 for such a bureau it seems to me that the 
eanners of this country can afford to at least put a similar amount in it. 


To sum up, your big problem in peas today is the problem of pro- 
duction, to apply scientific principles in such a way as to increase your 
production, and that it can be done I am thoroughly convinced. (Ap- 
plause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Would anybody like to ask Captain Nelson any 
questions? 

Research Bureau Indorsed. 


MR. HUTCHINSON (Wisconsin): I think it is a very opportune 
time just now to entertain this recommendation for a Bureau of Research 
f raw products, and it seems to me that it would be fitting for this Pea 
Section to endorse the recommendation of Fresident Gerber, and therefore 
I would move that it be the sense of the Pea Section that we indorse 
the recommendation of President Gerber in this particwlar. Moiion duly 
seconded and carried. 

MR. BURDEN (New York): I wonder if you men in this room 
realize the development that has taken place in the last two or three 
months. Mr. Crites has handed me an address delivered at the Ohio 
State Canners’ Meeiing by Professor Woodbery, and enlarging on the 
situation regarding the present high cost of everything he speaks on 
the fact that one significant result has been the growing together for 
mutual aid and counsel of the farmers of the nation, the organization 
of the farmers all the country over for better team work in solving 
the problems, agricultural and general, the need of which has been felt 
more keenly than ever before. I was present in Chicago when there was 
hammered out by the farmers representing 30 state organizations the 
constitution of the American Farm Bureau. I cannot but believe that 
this national organization, based upon the organization of the county 
farm bureaus, will be a source of great strength. 


I am an officer of a local farm bureau, and I know something of 
farm bureau work. In the State of New York there are 70,000 farmers 
enrolled in farm bureaus. This bureau which Mr. Hutchinson has asked 
to have you endorse, in my judgment, can be a wonderful help in 
bringing together this industry, and that farm bureau work. The thing 
for the canner to do is to co-operate. We have heard a great deal right 
in this convention about the necessity for co-operation. Perhaps we 
have thought that that was confined only to the canning industry. We 
must have a much wider vision of it than that, and realize that is what 
we are lacking in the canning industry for so long, a good cost account- 
ing system. Mr. Sears some years ago introduced to the industry a 
system of cost accounting, which I venture to say today is installed in 
the bookkeeping department of every canning establishment in the 
United States, and if it is not it ought to be. I commend it to you. 
The farmer has reached that point throwgh a somewhat different reason- 
ing. He has been forced to report his activities in bookkeeping form or 
accounting form upon a certain page of a document known as an income 
tax return, and that has caused the farmers to realize perhaps all the 
possibilities that exist. 


Now, gentlemen, you have this to reckon with, and it is a condition 
and not a theory. Co-operative laws have been passed in many of the 
states, and in the State of New York perhaps the most advanced co- 
operative law yet put on the statute books exists, which is known as 
Article 13-A of the Membership Corporation Act. 


This permits groups of bona fide producers in agricultural, horti- 
cultural or dairy lines to combine together in a membership corporation 
to do business in the purchase and supplies that may concern their 
calling, for the sale and marketing of their products for net profit. They 
may not have a capital stock. 


If there are those here who are prominnt in councils of this ad- 
ministration and hear what say, and after this meeting wish to 
consult me on the subject. I shall be very glad to talk to them!] 


I have taken up too much time, and I want you gentlemen to feel 
that this farm bureau movement is a fine movement, and has as leaders 
two of the best men in the United States of America. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now hear from Mr. Frank H. Rowe, of 
the Blackman-Ross Company, the firm that has charge of the advertising 
campaign. 

(Here Mr. Rowe deivered an address on the advertising campaign, as 
already outlined by him in other sessions.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: That concludes our regular program of speak- 
ers, but I would like to ask our new president, Mr. W. J. Sears, if he 
won't say a few words to this Section. 


MR. W. J. SEARS (Who was received with applause): Gentlemen 
of the Section, I would like to say two things. First, that I have 
recently come into an honor which I consider is perhaps the greatest 


‘foods that it has no parallel anywhere in the world. 
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honor that has ever come to me, the presidency of this great Associa- 
tion, so varied in its enterprises and so extensive in its production of 
I am impressed by 
the tremendous force of its unity of thought and action. It strikes me 
as a most significant thing that men from all types of this industry are 
willing to contribute their money into a common fund which shall 
be used for the advancement of that industry, in many instances for 
the advancement of some particular class of that industry which does 
not particularly promote the interest of some other class. That indi- 
cates a spirit of helpfulness and co-operation which, like the industry 
itself, has no o.her parallel in this cowntry. 


The second thing I want to say is this: That the industry itself 
has come into a new sense of its usefulness and of its possible service 
to this nation. I want to congratulate the Association upon the fine 
spirit which prevails here at this, the greatest convention the industry 
has ever had, in spite of depressed markets, in spite of unsolved prob- 
lems growing ow of the war, in spite of an unsettled future, we have 
here pervading our minds and our hearts a fine spirit of helpfulness and 
optimism. We have come to believe in ourselves. We have come to 
believe in our industry. We have come to blieve in its sure and perma- 
nent growth and development, and therefore we are willing to commit 
ourselves to it. Therefore, we are willing to trust each other in the de- 


velopment of the great plans which are to solve these fundamental 
problems. 
THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have the report of the committee 


on nominations. 
The Election. 


MR. STARE: The er gaa committee have met and beg to sub- 
mit the following nominations. For Chairman of the Section, Mr. R. 8. 
oe of Wisconsin; for secretary, Mr. James A. Anderson, of Morgan, 

ah. 


MR, L. A. Sears moved, which motion was duly seconded, that the 
report of the committee be accepted and the chairman be authorized to 
cast the ballot. Which was accordingly done. 


Whereupon, wpon motion duly made and seconded, 


the meeting of 
the Section adjourned. 


MEETING BEAN SECTION 


Tuesday Morning, January 27, 1920, 10 A. M., 
Hotel Statler, 


Mr. J. W. McCall, Chairman, Presiding. 


MR. McCALL: Gentlemen, the chances are that probably very few 
had money enough left after the season’s run to get here, and I think 
this meeting had betier be characterized as a wake, the Bean Canners’ 
Wake. My address, as I have named it, is, ““‘Why Is a Bean Canner?” 
and I think very likely there is no bean packer present who will not 
after a minute's reflection wonder why he is a bean canner. What is 
the execuse for anyone being a baked bean canner? 


Why Is a Baked Bean Canner? 


Doubtess every member of the Baked Bean Section has, within the 
past few weeks, had occasion to ask himself the question “Why is 
Baked Bean Canner?’ 


It is certainly a most pertinent one and prompts one in an en- 
deavor to make an analysis of the sitwation. However, it is doubtful if 
a satisfactory conclusion is reached. 


The position of canned baked beans in the food world today is 
everything that it should not be. For instance, in face of the fact that 
practically every line of manufacture conceivable is now yielding a sat- 
isfactory profit; and in many instances, unprecedented ones, the baked 
bean canners are worrying ‘along in a fruitless endeavor to sell their 
product for as much as it costs to manufacture. This is a most un- 
wholesome condition, and leads to practices which are not conductive 
to the growth of the industry. The question to be answered is, “What 
is the cause of this unsatisfactory condition, and is there a remedy?” 

I am convinced that few, other than packers themselves, are aware 
of the unjust discrimination against the manufacturers of this import- 
ant food staple. Let us, primarily, get our bearings on the relative 
position of canned baked beans as compared with some other canned 
as well as other articles of food. Let us first take notice that the 
advance in the market price of canned baked beans, which, by the way, 
will include red kidney beans, over the pre-war market price, January, 
1914, is less than on any other food articlee we can find, viz: 


i 


January Janwary Increase 

1914 1920 Per cent 

Wis. No, 2 Fancy =e ieuws 1.15 1.75 52 
Cal. No. 2% Ex. R. - Cherries 2.60 4.35 6S 
Damen, Mo. 1 2.10 4.00 91 
Cal, No. 2% Ex. L. C. Peaches... 3.50 133 


It is significant that while the average increase in cost of the prin- 
cipal factors in pork and beans is 155 per cent, the increase in the fin- 
ished product is only 36% per cent. 
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wae principal factors in canning pork and beans, with their increased 
cost, are: 


Per cent. 
Tin cans 100 
100 
Labels . 100 
150 
«0.00 220 
Sugar 252 
275 


Of cousre, it is not to be presumed that the above factors share 
equally in the cost of canning baked beans, but the item of dry beans, 
which shows the smallest advance, does nut repres2ut to exceed 30 per 
cent of the total to be considered. 

Having obiained our bearings on the relative increase in the market 
price of baked beans, also of the increase in the cost of items employed 
in their manufacture, let us now consider them from the standpoint of 
food valwe. For this purpose 1 have prepared a table in which to show 
the prevailing cost, per 1000 calories, of a number of canned foods, viz: 


Per 1000 Calories 


We have here a striking incongruity; the canned article of the great- 
est intrinsic worth, as evidenced by its high food value for a low cost, 
stands at the bottom of the list of almost ali foods in its increase in 
price since 1914. Certainly this condition cannot continue indefinitely. 
There must come a change soon. 


Now having a clearer vision of the comparative situation of baked 
beans, can we determine how they acquired this unfortunate position? 
Doubtless there are many contributing causes, and I shall enumerate 
several of them. I think, first of all, we should take full cognizance of 
the most uncalled for act of owr National Government in dumping its 
surplus of canned baked beans on the market last year at prices Lrobably 
50 to 60 per cent under the cost of production, and in conveying the 
thought to the consumer that the Army prices on canned beans were 
proper ones and that any prices in excess of these should be regarded 
as excessive. It succeeded most admirably in its endeavors with the 
result that one of the most important food industries is crippled ind is 
struggling manfwlly to hold itself together und keep off of the reefs of 
bankruptey. For the extreme depths of misfortune of the Bean Canners 
We unquestionably have our Government to thank. 


Let it not be thought, however, that the Government stands alone in 
its responsibilty, because such is far from the truth. The canners them- 
selves have settled down to a dog-eat-dog policy, the like of which does 
not prevail in any industry that I know anything about. This policy 
is not only suicidal, but is without the remotest vestage of reason. It 
is an entirely unnecessary attitude because there is no objection upon 
the part of consumers to paying a reasonable profit to the manwfactur- 
ers of all commodities, in fact, the only persons who have expressed a 
wish that manufacturers should operate without profit are a few of our 
distingwished citizens, some of them now holding important j:ublic offices. 
One of our most conspicuous political matadors, wno succeeds in getting 
his bunk into print on accont of his high official position, a position, L 
may add, that carries with it a dignity which is now being traduced by 
the clap-trap propensites of the present incwmbent wildly demands that 
the high cost of living must be reduced at the expense of manufacturers. 
He is quoted as saying, in substance, “Never mind the manvfactrer’s 
profit, he isn’t entitled to one, he got his dring the war.’ I am pleased 
to say that I do not think there are a great number of our citizens who 
share the Bolshevik view of this particular official; in fact, a numter of 
citizens with such theories are now receiving free transportation to un- 
designated foreign ports. Hence I can see no demand, or even wish, 
from any worth while source that would centemplate that the canners 
of baked beans should not receive a reasonable profit on their product. 


The 1919 Government competition now being a thing of the past, 
I know of no reason why the baked bean industry should not assume 
a respectable character and dignity commensuraie with its importance. 
It is now up to the packers themselves to extricate their business from 
its degradation. Will you try it? Will you insist upon packing your 
beans from a high grade acceptable quality of raw materials and insist 
upon the jobber paying you enough therefor to cover your full cost of 
packing and overhead, plus a reasonable profit? Are you not entitled 
to this? Of course you are. and you desire it, but will you conduct 
your baked bean business in a manner to obtain it, or will you con- 
tinwe to submit to the ever constant demand of the buyer to “Reduce 
your price to meet that of John Doe,” and you will receive the order? 
How many baked bean packers in this room have had the back bone 
to stand up and say to Mr, Buyer, “My price is a just on? and is as 
low as can be made on my high grade product and yield a reasonable 
profit.’ I will venture the assertion that any canner who has stood pat 
on such an attitude has not sold enough canned beans during the past 
year to warrant classification as a bean packer. 

One of the ever-active tendencies of the human race is to “pass the 
buck,” and I am inclined to think that we bean canners might well be 
termed superhuman in this respect. We are never to blame ourselves; 
it is always the other fellow who js the offender, and each of us in his 
I-am-holier-than-thou complacence assumes a feeling of martyrdom 
when he is the recipient of a hook like one which he has just handed 
to some other packer. Let us awaken to the fact that we are all offend- 
ers, some may be more perisistent than others, but we lave all per- 
mitted ourselves to run amuck in the canned bean market not making a 
profit for ourselves nor permitting our competitors to do so. 

It is high time that a halt is called to this unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted policy. Most of you have scanned your balance sheets for the 
past year and are in position to know that your baked bean business 
made you no profit. and the odds are ten to one if yow charged against 
them their proper proportion of overhead, you sustained a most sub- 
stantial loss on them. There was never a better time to correct these 
conditions than now. Consumers can afford to pay a price for canned 
beans wihch will provide a profit for the packer, in fact, there is a cer- 
tainty that there is no article in canned foods, and very few in other 
food products, for which they can so well afford to pay more. I chal- 
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lenge any one to name a staple article of foud whose market price is as 
much out of line as are baked beans today. 

I don’t know that any additional remarks which | might make would 
be worth while. We realize that we are row at fault ourselves and it is 
my most earnest hope that my successor, as chairman of the Baked Bean 
Section, will succeed in presenting the matter to the members in a man- 
ner which will accomplish a correction. 


If there is anybody in this room this morning who can show ine 
that the baked bean business in this country is being conducted in a 
business-like way and as it showld be, I would like to hear from Lim. 
I would like to see any man stand on his feet or raise his hand who has 
made a dollar out of packing baked beans this year, taking into ac- 
count his charges and overhead. If there is any such person present 
I would like to hear from him. 

This is a condition that should not exist. In opening this meeting 
I told the boy to page it as the Baked Bean Wake, and I think we have 
something very serious to think about, whether we baked bean packers 
remain in business or whether we do not; how long we can continue 
acting as philanthropists. 

I thank you for your attention. 


MR. McCALL: The next on the program is an address on “Just 
Beans,’ which was to have been handled by Mr. Breisch, president of 
the Michigan Bean Shippers Association. He is down in New 
State, doing some figuring, 1 understand, on some large export orders on 
beans, and he has requested Mr. E, H. Wellman, of Grand Rapids, to 
give you some light on the subject of Just Beans, from the standpoint 
of the bean shipper. I have pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Wellman. 


Just Beans. 


I will read you a telegram which I received from Mr. Breisch, which 
will be an apology for my presence here: “Please extend our Associa- 
tion’s greetings to the convention and members. I regret that owing 
to the sickness of Mrs. Breisch 1 will not be ,able to attend and talk 
beans. May I ask you to fill my place on the program?” 


I will try and give you the statistics which were covered from 270 
elevators and were compiled by the secretary of our association. He 
tells us we have 353 cars of beans in the Siate of Michigan this year, with 
a yield of 13.70. Two hundred and seventy elevators reported last week 
we had 595 carloads of beans in the elevator. I might say there that last 
year when we went to New York on the same mission, figuring for busi- 
ness, we had 863 cars reported from the same elevators. Of that 595 cars 
we have 3834 carloads of hand-picked beans; 220 carloads of beans not 
yet ready for the market, and 29 cars of fancy beans. Of course, added 
to this there are the beans in Michigan still in the farmers’ hands, which 
means a great deal less in Michigan today than last year at this time. 


I suppose many of you gentlemen would like to know about the 
proposition at New York, and what the American Relief Association is 
trying to do. 1 will try and tell you in as far as I can of my experi- 
ence down there, and just what these men in this association are trying 
to accomplish. They have an association which they call the American 
Relief Association, an organization brought together by Mr. Hoover, 
handled on the other side by Mr. Hoover and on this side by Mr. Flesch, 
who previously had charge of the Western district for the grain cor- 
poration. They expected to sell to the 22,000 banks in the United States 
what they call a food draft. This draft will be sold to any individual 
who sees fit to buy it, and they send that draft to any individual who 
may be located in Europe, and he will be in a position to go into the 
markets in Europe and get so much food, regardless of dollars and cents, 
which will eliminate the exchange propoistion. Those food drafts are in 
units of ten dollars and fifty dollars, and the drafts eall for various 
amounts of food. The first draft, which they call the A draft, calls for 
25 pounds of flour, 10 pounds of beans, 8 pounds of bacon and 8 eans 
of milk, and the other drafts are according. The distribution will be 
made in Europe through the same organization as was used by the 
Belgian Relief Committee, and some of our former army warehouses. It 
will enable the receiver of this draft in Europe to go to the warehouse 
and demand from the warehouse those foodstuffs. These drafts are not 
transferable, and cannot be sold to anyone else, except the party to whom 
they are drawn. All the countries of Central Europe have exempted 
all taxation, and where there is government transportation they will 
earry these foods without cost. They have also eliminated the tariff 
duties on these products, 


If there is anything yow would like to ask me about that, so far 
as I know I will be glad to answer the questions, if you will indicate. 


MR. McCALL: And who pays the money against these? 


MR. WELLMAN: That is a question they have asked on all occa- 
sions, that these foodstuffs be turned over to the Relief Association and 
to be paid for as soon as the money is available from the drafts that 
are being sold. They have already shipped over about six million dol- 
lars’ worth of foodstuff, and Mr. Flesch told us last Thursday that an- 
other six million dollars’ worth were on the way to seaboard, and he 
has asked many of us to set aside, or let the Relief Association have so 
many carloads of foodstuffs, until such time as this money is available 
through the sale of drafts through the banks. All the local banks will 
have them this week or possibly next week for sale everywhere, and 
they expect to do some advertising along that line that will also take 
care of it. I might also say they are buying the best that money will 
buy, and are willing to pay the price for it, and he tells us that they 
may increase this or change the commodities some time in the future, 
which would include other commodities. They are trying to get down 
to staple farm products as far as possible, with these drafts. 

MR. HILL: You refer to the raw product and not the canned beans? 

MR. WELLMAN: Yes. sir. 

MR. HILL: The canned product is not to be handled at all. 

MR. WELLMAN: No, it is not included in that list. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think at this point it would be well to appoint 
a nominating committee for the purpose of nominating the officers for 
the ensuing year, and I am pleased to appoint on that committee Mr. 
eae Hill, of Iowa; Mr. Stockham, of Maryland, and Mr. Darling, of 

nois. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There was another matter which would have 
been of interest to bean canners, and that was the contract which has 
been prepared by the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association. Mr. P. F. 
Nieukirk, of Camden, N. J.. was to have given us a talk on this subject 
Is Mr. Niewkirk present? Evidently not. 

MR. WELLMAN: That contract as proposed has not passed, and 
the old contract will be used. It was laid on the table indefinitely. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We have Mr. E. T. Gale, of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
of the Marshalltown Canning Company, and he will give us some “Time- 
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ly ee baked beans. I am glad to introduce to you gentle- 


men Mr. E ale. 


MR. GALE: I have become more or less of a hardened mourner, as 
Il have been more or less in attendance at a similar funeral of a canned 
commodity last year, so perhaps I can either stir up the live ones further, 
then turn and show a little fight. The experience I refer to is with the 
hominy canners. But I really think that the answer on the whole propo- 
Sition was quality. It had become evident to the jobbers all over the 
country that that item was the cheapest commodity in cans, and gave 
the consumer the greatest disappointment in proportion to the number 
of cans bought, but we are hoping that that item can be again brought 
into its proper place on the grocery shelves. . 

That experience recurred to me after I heard Mr. McCall's comments 
because I know some of the symptoms that are similar. 

Possibly my written subject contains some optimism, more optimism, 
in fact, than some of the comments which have been made thus far. At 
the same time, I don’t want to be misunderstood as not implying that 
we have a sick proposition here, and we must work out a remedy. 


Timely; Observations, 


The bean canning craft approaches the 1920 pack wtih every assur- 
ance of a larger demand wpon our capacity than ever before, 

Export orders for most canners are but a comparatively small per- 
centage of our volume, so we are freer from the uncertainties arising 
from world affairs than are most other lines of manufacturing. 


The field for canned products, and this is emphatically true as re- 
gards the canned bean section, is the closely cultivated home market. 

When final records of this convention are assembled there will show 
a stronger appeal for quality than anything ever accomplished hereto- 
fore. Public demand is increasingly louder for quality, and the better 
class of canners everyWhere are bending every effort to answer the call. 

The acute servant problem is forcing a widespread household ac- 
ceptance of our packs so that trade resistance is less than it would or- 
dinarily be. 

The publicity which the National Canners’ Association is now launch- 
ing is increasing opportunity for all of us—an added percentage of busi- 
ness is being created for each canner ,the wide awake operators are go- 
ing to take their own share and probably a large block of the increase 
belonging to their slumbering competitors. 

Bean canners and similar operators who produce all-year packs are 
usually more frequently in towch with the trade than producers of goods 
packed only in a short growing season, and it is incumbent upon us 

. to radiate from our correspondence circwlars and publicity our earnest 
enthusiasm over the big awakening consumer response already being felt 
in trade channels. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It was quite a relief to see some little signs of 
optimism in Mr. Gale’s remarks. I think that he is hitting the keynote 
when he says it is up to us to furnish a better product at a higher 
price. 

The next item on our program is a discussion upon the inspection 
of baked beans, by Dr. Loomis. I do not see Dr. Loomis in the room 
just at the moment, but he will be here shortly, and I think we might 
as well at this time see if we cannot get this converted into a kind of 
love feast and get to talking. 


W. R. ROACH: I feel that we have never packed any pork and 
beans or beans of any kind but we lose money on them. 


Going back to the matter of quality, if any of us would walk into a 
grocery store, or our wife would, and buy an article of poor quality in 
a tin ean of any kind, it would be many months before you would go 
back and buy another article; and no man in the world, in my mind, is 
so ignorant as the man who lies to himself, and the man that is not 
keeping up his quality of pork and beans, or any other product he may 
put in cans, is lying to himself. I want you gentlemen to understand 
that I stand for quality, and 1 am against any man who doesn’t stand 
for it. It don’t make a bit of difference who he is, 

I have always stood for the full can. I don’t pretend to know every- 
thing; I am willing to learn, and am always willing to do the best I 
ean. But I believe tua. the troubles of the pork and bean packer are 
the same as the trouble of all our packers, we have not been packing 
good enough goods. Now, you know that you or your family, if you get 
hold of a product that pleases you, you will buy some more of it, and 
if it does not please you, you never will. 

MR. HILL: I regret exceedingly to think that I 
wake. That should not be our position, gentlemen. 
awakening meeting, instead of a wake. The condiiions confronting us 
are encouraging. We have an inspection system in force which is going 
to add very greatly in raising the standard of our pack. This is fol- 
lowed by the advertising system which is proposed by the National 
Canners’ Association. This will bring into prominence our product, 
more than it ever has before. This is going to have a tendency also 
to increase the payment for our goods, and, consequently, I feel, Mr. 
Chairman, with all due deference to your remarks as to this meeting 
being a wake, that it should be, indeed, the opposite. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We are fortunate in having Dr. Loomis, the chief 
of the inspection bureau, with us now. I take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing him to you. 


Dr. Loomis Submits Standards. 


am attending a 
This should be an 


DR. LOOMIS: Conditions and reuireqments for sanitation in baked 
bean canneries are similar to those in canneries of other food products, 
and the sanitary rules of the association are so broad that they appear 
to be equally applicable to the canning of baked beans. 

So far as the quality of the raw material is concerned. the activities 
of the State and Federal food officials in co-operation with many repre- 
sentatives of your industry have done a great deal to put a stop to the 
packing of unsound and defective beans and tomato sauce of poor 
quality. Canners should be careful in the purchase of tomato pulp and 
other ingredients to assure themselves by guarantee that such pulp 
complies with the Federal and State food laws. 


As you know, under the Inspection Service of the Association, certifi- 
eates are issued to cover canned foods packed in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the Association. The object of the service is to 
assure the consumer that every can of food bearing the certificate is good 
to eat, and that means not only clean and sound, but also palatable and 
wholesome. It has, therefore. been found necessary to prepare minimum 
standards for certification. These are entirely distinct from commercial 
grade standards, though in some cases the minimum standard may fol- 
low quite closely the commonly accepted definition for a grade. The 


rules of the Association in this matter provide that in no case where the 
official joint committee on definitions and standards has established defi- 
nitions of grades, shall the minimum standard for certification be lower 
than the standard grade established by that committee. 


The following minimum standard for certification by the Inspection 
Service has been prepared for canned navy beans and related products 
and has been submiited to your chairman and also to Dr. Frear, a mem- 
ber of the joint committee, for criticism. Please understand that this 
is not final, but is drawn up principally to promote discussion and se- 
cure suggestions at this meeting. 

“The ingredients used in the above products shall comply with the 
following specifications: 

1. The beans used shall be sound navy beans, free from 
stones and foreign matter, and shall not contain over two per 
cent (2%) by weight of defeciive beans, not over one-half of 
which shall be beans defective on account of anthracnose or 
ground rot. 


2. Pork, if used, shall comply, as to quality, with the Gov- 
ernment requirements. If labeled as pork and beans or beans 
with pork ,each No. 1 can shall contain not less than 1-6 oz. pork. 
Other sizes of cans shall contain a proportionate amount of pork. 


3. The use of an excessive amount of sauce to take the 
place of bean will bé considered grounds for refusing certification. 
Only sufficient sauce shall be used to give a well-moisiened prod- 
uct, but without free liquid. Tomato sauce shall contain not less 
than fifteen per cent by volume of clean, sound tomato pwlp of 
1.035 specific gravity or its equivalent. 

4. The completed products shall be sterilized by heat and 
kept in hermetically sealed cans.” 

I shall be very glad to hear this and any o‘her proposed standards 
discussed and to have some action taken upon the subject at this meet- 
ing. 

Under the food laws there are two forms of possible adulteration in 
case of canned foods, for which the inspection service must be on the 
lookout. They are: 

1. The use of spoiled or decayed materials: 

2. The use of excessive water, brine or syrup. 

The National Canners’ Association has consistently indorsed Food 
Inspection Decision 144 requiring that cans of food be filled as fwil as 
practicable consistent with proper sealing and processing, and the Asso- 
——. will not certify cans of food which in their opinion are slack- 

ed. 

The Bureau of Chemitry has issued a number of circular leiters dur- 
ing the past two years on the subject of fill of cans. I desire to take 
this opportnity to advise the canners that these weights are stated to 
be minimum net weights under ordinary commercial conditions, and that 
they are evidently intended to esiablish a basis for action under the 
Food and Drugs Act. It is not right or proper for the Association to 
accept these as standards of fill for canned foods to be certified. No 
more can the Association certify canned foods as properly filled merely 
because they comply with the net weight declaration on the label. Such 
declared weights are usually minimum weights and cannot be considered 
by the Inspection Service a safe basis for proper fill. A set of scales 
and weights is a valuable means of checking against short weight, but 
the proper fill of cans should be determined by actual experience or 
daily tests, and as long as the nature and consistency of the product re- 
mains the same, the fill may then be quite closely checked against the 
properly-filled can by use of the scales. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. W. S. Thomas, of Grand Rapids, chairman 
of the committee on standardization of beans, is present, and will give 
his report, and tell us of the work which his committee has done. 


MR. THOMAS: My objection to Dr. Loomis’ standards is that it 
will be very hard to find out after the beans were canned, especially if 
that has to be determined by the different inspectors that are employed 
in that inspection service. I should be inclined to-think if we said, 
“Defective beans from any cause,” I should think this would cover the 
case a little better, and I should be glad to hear from Dr. Loomis on 
that point. 

DR. LOOMIS: My theory is this, Mr. Thomas: That as regards the 
2 per cent ground rot, that is too high. The proper inspection of the 
beans is much better accomplished at the time they are going over the 
picking belt than after they are put in cans, anyhow, and at that time 
I do not think it would be very difficult to determine whether the beans 
have this particular objectionable form. I would like very much to see 
the limit on those beans held down pretty low. and I hope it will not 
be necessary to put it at more than 1 per cent. 


MR. THOMAS: Personally, I wowld just as soon see that 1 per cent. 
We want to raise our grades very materially, with the idea of giving 
something better and different than we have given before, and personally 
1 should like to see it 1 per cent, and be glad to see it at 1 per cent. 

MR. LOOMIS: While I think that Mr. Thomas’ reference to the 
siandards of the Bureau of Chemistry is perfectly proper at this time. I 
want to say that we want to get away from the idea that we are going 
to consider adopting certain standards, to lower the minimum standards 
down, the standard should be above the minimum Government siandard, 

MR. THOMAS: Then yow would suggest that the particular clause 
relative to beans should read: “Beans shall be sound navy, and shall 
conform to the grade known as choice hand-picked, free from stones and 
foreign matter, and shall not contain over 2 per cent. by weight of de- 
fective beans, of which not over one-half shall be beans defective on 
account of anthracnose or ground rot, 

THE CHAIRMAN: It seems to me if we could get a definition of 
what navy bean is it would be very helpful. For instance, I think the 
Kotonashi bean grown in Japan and Korea is a navy bean of the navy 
variety. 

DR. LOOMIS: In the War Department specifications that seems to 
be employed. It says the navy variety, including Konatashi and 
others, Why would not Mr. Thomas’ objection be met by this: ‘Beans 
shall be sound beans of the navy variety, unless otherwise specified ?” 
I have no objection to that. 

MR. DARLING: The California small white, is that a navy bean? 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is no such thing as a navy bean teechni- 
eally, that I know of. It is just a local name given to it. 

MR. SHANNON: I have discussed with Dr. Behover, of the Bureaw 
in Washington, this matter, and I believe he has made more or less of a 
study of beans. Now, as I understand it, there are a number of 


varieties of navy beans, so-called, and I believe that your definition as it 
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now stands, navy beans, takes in all of those varieties. It is probably 
along the very line you have been talking, and it does not seem to me 
that yow could change that word navy bean. It is not my understanding 
that this proposed definition for canned beans is to eliminate the Koto- 
nashi or the California small whites, or even some of the .other beans, 

MR. THOMAS (Reading): “The beans used shall be sound navy 
beans, unless otherwise specified, free from stones and foreign matter, 
and shall not contain more than 2 per cent by weight of defective beans, 
and not over one-half of which shall be beans defective on account of 
anthracnose or ground rot.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: All in favor? (Whereupon the motion carried.) 
MR. THOMAS: The next paragraph has to do with pork and beans, 
as to the size of the piece of pork which shall be placed in the can. Dr, 
Loomis’ paragraph reads as follows: 


“Pork, if used, shall comply as to quality with the Government re- 
quirements. If labeled as pork and beans or beans with pork, each No. 
1 can shall contain not less than 1-6 ounce pork. Other sizes of cans 
shall contain a proportionace amount of pork.” 

Our recommendation is that each size can except No. 10 shall con- 
tain at least 4 of an ounce when packed. 

MR. LOOMIS: If a proper amount of pork in a No, 1 can is 4 
of an ounce to be labeled pork and beans or beans with pork. I don’t 
see how you could say that the same size piece of pork is sufficient for a 
larger size can. I cannot see it myself. If we are going to say what is 
ihe minimum amount of pork, we should take into consideration the 
size of the can. : 

MR. THOMAS: That is the minimum. 
cannot put in a larger piece of pork. 


MR. STEWART: We formerly packed our No. 2 pork and beans, 
putting in a quarter of an ounce of pork. We have recently been under 
inspection and have been putting in 14% of an ounce in our No, 2 cans. 
Our opinion is that 1, of an ounce of pork is too much pork to get the 
best quality. As far as 4 of an ounce, cut out weight being a reasonable 
sized piece of pork, Mr. Thomas says we might ask the question why 
we put pork in the beans at all. If we put pork in the beans is it not 
put in as a condiment, for the same reason that we put butter on our 
bread? It does not follow that if we put in more of any ingredient 
that the contents will be of any better quality. We might put in more 
beans in each fill, and beans cost more than pork, and thereby reduce 
our quality. I know from experience % of an ounce of pork in a No, 2 
ean makes too much grease, unless the pork is in the right condition; if 
it > fatty the fat will dissolve and make a moisture that does not look 
well. 

MR. GERBER: I agree with what Mr. Stewart has said in part, and 
I believe that in this matter there should be an element of consistency 
and an element of proportion. My wnderstanding has been that the 
reason for using pork with beans was that the fats added to the digesti- 
bility of the products. If there is a reason of that kind, it is important 
that the quantity of the pork should be proportionate to the different 
sizes of cans, and it would seem to me quite inconsistent to adopt a 
standard that would require the same quantity of pork in varying sized 
cans, 

DR. LOOMIS: If, as Mr. Gerber says, the pork is there for a condi- 
ment, so also are the salt and other condimental substances. 

MR. DARLING: I feel that Mr, Gerber is on the right line. 
lieve that each size can should have iis appropriate size of pork. 

MR. THOMAS: This is only the minimum standard. It is the mini- 
mum which we have arrived at, and anybody can go as far as he likes. 

MR. SHANNON: I believe that the 14 ounce is not too large for the 
No. 2 can. You can wse what they call bacon pork with more or less of 
lean, and 1% of an ounce of that kind of pork in a ean, to my tasie, is 
not too much. One-third ounce of fat pork may be too much. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think that the pork is added to the can as a 
condiment, as Mr. Stewart has suggested, to improve the flavor of the 
beans. Do you think owr committee can make its recommendation to 
conform with that? 

MR. THOMAS: Yes. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that you revise your sugges- 
tions, Mr. Thomas, to conform wiih what Dr. Loomis has read, and we 
will vote upon it. : 

(Whereupon it was moved by Mr. Kelley, duly seconded and carried, 
that the No. 2 suggestion of Dr, Loomis should be approved.) 

MR. THOMAS: We will now proceed with No. 3. which calls for 
the standards as to tomato sauce. The suggestions of your committee 
and those of Dr. Loomis do not quite follow out the same methods in 
arriving at the source. I have read you what your committee has sug- 
gested, that it shall contain not less than 15 per cent of tomato pulp of 
1.035 specific gravity, or its equivalent, and the pulp shal) comply wiih 
Government requirements. 

Dr. Loomis’ standard reads: “The use of an excessive amount of 
sauce to take the place of beans will be considered grownds for refusing 
certification. Only sufficient sauce shall be used to give a well-moistened 
product, but without free liquid. Tomato sauce shall contain not less 
than 15 per cent, volme of clean, sound tomato pulp of 1.035 specific 
gravity or its equivalent.” 

There is also a suggestion as to the head room, not to exceed half 
an ineh. They also mention the moistwre content, that the moisture con- 
tent shall not be in excess of 75 per cent moisture. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Now, we will take these one at a time and see 
if we cannot reconcile them. 

MR, THOMAS: What is 
quirement clause? 


DR. LOOMIS: The only Government requirements I am familiar 
with are the requirements based on the Howard method as minimum 
requirements. If the product falls below that it is subject to seizure by 
the Government, and I think it is absolutely a fatal move for this 
Section to take the stand which the Government takes as the basis for 
seizure as the basis for the minimum of certification, and I hope that 
the committee will see my point of view. 


MR. THOMAS: Looking at it from the bean packers’ standard, sev- 
eral of us do not make our own tomato sauce. We buy it under con- 
tract, which reads that it shall comply with the Government require- 
ments and the Government standard. That is about as far as we can go, 
ahd that is all that the maker will guarantee, and if it did not comply 
with the Government requirements it would not be acceptable as far 
as the minimum is concerned, 


It does not say that a man 


I be- 


your objection to the Government re- 


DR. LOOMIS: I might say, Mr. Thomas, we have inspections of to- 
mato pulp in California and Indiana. In California the specification of 
tomato pulp is about three times more strict than is the Government 
requirement, and Indiana is pretty nearly as strict, and I expect this 
coming year we.will reconcile it so that there will be no difference in 
the two States. We have to follow that out in the definition of pulp 
used in tomato sauce. 


MR. THOMAS: Would you say that the pulp should be up to 
bureau standards and specifications? 

DR. LOOMIS: You could put it in “shall comply with the standard 
for certification for tomato pulp.” I think that the statement “clean. 
sound tomato pulp” takes care of that, because, assuming that the 
‘bureau fixes the standard for specification of tomato pulp, what we have 
constitutes clean tomato pulp. 


MR. THOMAS: The standard of certification gives some basis to 
work on, but the standard of “clean, sound tomato pulp,” that is not 
much of a contract to buy pulp on between the pulp maker and the 
manufacturer. 

_ DR. LOOMIS: There are only two ways to do it wnder the inspec- 
tion service, either the packer of beans under the inspection service must 
buy pulp which has our certificate on it, or else the inspection service 
before it will certify such can of beans and tomato sauce must make 
a laboratory examination of it and specify that it meets with the require- 
ments. That is the only way you can do it, 


THE CHAIRMAN: The point Mr. Thomas makes is that the packer 
of pork and beans must have some way of protecting himself in the 
purchase of pulp from the pulp manufacturers. 


MR. GERBER: That might be met by making the requirements of 
the National Canners’ Sanitary Inspection Service, and the bean buyer 
would not buy pulp from any pulp manufacturer outside this, and in 
that case the inspection service would have the specific test as to the 
character of the pulp before certifying the finished prodwct. I think that 
would furnish the necessary co-ordination and co-relation of the certifica- 
tion of the different products. 


MR. THOMAS: Suppose a packer of pork and beans is not a mem- 
ber of the service and the pulp maker is not a member of the service. 
This standard is supposed to cover the Bean Section, whether a member 
of the service or not, and consequently we put up a standard for the 
bean packers who might not be members. I think something would have 
to be put in that would cover a case of that kind. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Well, nobody would be hurt by making an im- 
provement in the quality of the product. Nobody would have an ad- 
vantage over the other by using lower grade products. The point has 
been that we did not have enough rigid rules governing the packing of 
pork and beans, and it will certainly be a help. 

Now, it was my understanding that this definition that we are try- 
ing to define today was one more calculated to fill the requirements of 
the inspection bureau than for the definition of the grades that might 
be employed by the packers. 

DR. LOOMIS: The inspection service on tomato pwip has been 
largely carried on in California and Indiana, and the California inspeec- 
tion service has been in operation some time, and they had already 
adopted a standard of their own, and that standard provided for the 
use of clean, sound materials, and for the purpose of checking the 
quality of the finished product, the Howard method was used, under 
which the limits were placed. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Was there a good deal of pulp that would not 
come up to these requirements? 

DR. LOOMIS: In Indiana about 75 per cent of the pulp was up to 
these requirements in the inspected factories. 


MR. THOMAS: I am inclined to believe that the standards passed 
by the Bean Section should cover the matter in rather a broad sense, 
in as far as the quwality of the pulp that is used, and then if the in- 
spection service desires not to specify or to certify canned pork and 
beans that have been packed under this particular standard, that is up 
to them, but it seems to me the object of this Bean Section would be 
the—to have some sort of standard that would cover packers, whether 
under the inspection service or not. 


I am inclined to believe that we showld certainly specify pulp that 
would meet the Government requirements, because that would cover the 
case with anybody that was not under this inspection service, and then 
if you wish to go ahead and establish a standard for a specificatoin under 
the service, I can’t see where there would be any conflict at all. 

MR. CHISHOLM: I cannot but agree with Mr. Thomas in tbat 
respect. 

MR. SHANNON: We have to decide on what we are doing. Are we 
establishing standards for the Bean Section or standards for cerittication. 
We have to decide that now. 


MR. THOMAS: I do not see any objection to establishing standards 
for inspection or for the Bean Section if they differ. 

MR. SHANNON: We have to decide on one at a time, and not try 
to do both at the same time. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The only method we have of knowing th? qual- 
ity of the tomato pulp that we buy, of knowing that we buy acceptable 
tomato pulp, is purchasing it with the Government guarantee. 


DR. BIGELOW: I think it is well to bear in mind that in estab- 
lishing the standard of the Bureau of Chemistry the Government felt it 
was extending a very pronounced tolerance. I think we know very well 
any factory that is turning out pwlp that runs around 60 or else about 
50, is turning out a lot of it that runs higher than that. Nobody is 
“just” complying with the Government requirements without turning 
out a lot of pulp that does not comply with them. There is nobody 
complying with the Government requirements in the matter of pulp who 
does not have most of it run well below 40. I think we can say that 
without any question of a doubt. There is some pulp that runs less 
than 66 in mould that is not as good as some that runs more than 66. 
We all know in drawing any line anywhere there is always something 
one side of the line that does not belong there, and there is no himai 
possibility of drawing the line to cover everything. We cannot 
draw hard and fast lines. The pulp that just complies with the Gov- 
ernment requirements is not regarded by the Government as good. The 
limit they draw is what they have to draw, and_is not as good as they 
would like to have it. I hope that the National Cannes’ Association will 
never try to limit their product to the minimum permitted by the Gov- 
ernment. 2 

MR. GERBER: I would like to speak on the subject from the stand- 
point of the educational committee. We are now seemingly divided upon 
these questions. The regulations of the Federal Government and of the 
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committee on definitions and standards along the lines originally con- 
templated when this matter was taken up, and you are also considering 
the matter of recommendations to the educational committee for certifica- 
tion of standard pork and beans. Now, it is apparent that there must be 
a relationship, a proper relationship, in both cases. It is hardly likely 
that the Government will at least immediately change its standards with 
_Tespect to tomato pulp and tomato products, because of any recom- 
mendation you may make with respect to pork and beans. They ver- 
tainly would not lower their standards because of your recommendation. 
It is questionable if they would change it because of your recommenda- 
tion alone. It is a very different matter with the educational com- 
mittee, as Dr. Loomis has said, in the matter of certificaton of pulp they 
are proceeding on somewhat different standards in Indiana and Cali- 
fornia, or did last year, and it will be necessary that they arrive at 
rules that will apply in both cases, and it would seem to me that the 
Bean Section, ag such, cannot expect or hope that its recommendations 
or its decisions in this matter will be of final weight in comparison 
with the decision of the educational committee; with respect to the 
certification of tomato pulp, the committee will still feel it is necessary 
that its rules for certification of canned pork and beans shall be con- 
sistent with its requirements for the certification of pulp, and it wowld 
seem to me that in view of the fact that it has not been decided 
as to just what its rules will be for the certification of tomato 
pulp, that your recommendation as addressed to the educational com- 
mittee should be that the pulp should conform to the requirements 
of the National Canners’ Association, sanitary inspection service. I do 
not mean by that they would refuse to certify pork and beans that 
were canned with pulp that had not been under the inspection service. 
It might be necessary just here to differentiate in two recommendations 
if you feel that it is desirable to make a recommendation to the Federal 
Government, but it seems to me hardly necessary to recommend to them 
or to endorse something that they have already done, but your recom- 
mendation to the edweational committee would be very much appreciated 
and very carefully considered, and when considered would have to be 
considered in connection with the condition of the manufacturers of 
tomato pulp. 


MR. KERR: I have followed this debate with a great deal of in- 
terest and there is one thing that claims my attention. We should have 
urged, so far as we ourselves are concerned, minimum standards, stand- 
ards which the Government considers quite safe. Our standards for to- 
mato pulp should be higher than anything required by the Government. 
We should impose what is called a self-imposed standard upon our- 
selves, and it should be a high standard, higher than anything the Gov- 
ernment requires. It is not absolutely imperative that this should go 
through at this moment. It might be referred to the committee for con- 
sideration, and have that committee get in touch with the Bureau of 
Chemistry and with those who are in charge of our certification system, 
and then after two or three months, after careful study, try to evolve 
a plan which will satisfactorily dispose of this third section which, in 
my opinion, is the most important of the three. 


DR. BIGELOW: It is well known that the Government maintains 
that a product which is not suitable for sale in one form is not suitable 
for another, and if tomato pulp is not suitable for sale as tomato pulp 
it is not suitable for manufacture of anything else, like baked beans. 
Why should not this association take the ground that anything that 
is to be certified in one form should be as good as if it were to 
be certified in another form? Why should not any pulp which is to be 
wsed in beans to be certified by this association be up to the grade 
of certified pulp? How can it be otherwise? I see no reason why 
that part should not be accepted, and then if that passes to consider 
another standard for the section. To defer that question and have it 
handled separately ? 

DR. LOOMIS: I would like to second what Dr. Bigelow has said. 
If the Section feels that they want to adopt a definition for a standard 
grade at this time I de not see any great hurry about it, and the matter 
should be referred back to the standards committee, but I would like very 
much if we could agree on what standard should be the proper standard 
for certification under the inspection system. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The thing that seems to be most imperative at 
this moment is the adoption of the standard for certification, and, as 
Dr. Bogelow has said, it strikes me a svery logical that inasmuch as 
they have a standard for the certification of pulp that the pulp em- 
ployed in the manufacture of catsup or pork and beans should not be 
lower than the standard they feel is right for the pulp itself, and it 
seems to me that it wowld be wisdom for us at this time, in order to 
facilitate matters and permit the Inspection Bureau to go ahead with its 
work, that we adopt a standard or conform to their requirements in the 
adoption of a standard so far as the certified products are concerned. 
— does not have any bearing on the goods which are not to be certi- 

ed. 

MR. GERER: May I swegest another matter that I think will serve 
to clarify this situation, and one that I think in simple fairness should 
be considered? It would seem to me that the Educational Commit- 
tee in establishing rules for the certificativa of canned pork and beans 
should in fairness take into account the fact that this inspection service 
is just being started. It is not in full operation, and the opportunity 
for the canners to install the service is not afforded in all districts, 
and it would seem to me it might be quite reasonable and fair for this 
Section to ask that some arrangements De made whereby stocks of pu'p 
purchased by ecanners in good faith and purchased to comply with the 
Government requirements might be used wp to a certain specified date, 
and that would protect the pork and bean manufacturers against any 
hardship, who in good faith has provided himself as best he could with 
tomato pulp that met all the requirements that were then known to 
him. And I think that some recommendation or some request from 
the Rean Section addressed to the Educational Committee would be 
very much in order. And it seems that you might then adopt the 
suggestion that Dr. Loomis has made, and ‘that is with respect to 
the certification, and later take some action requesting that the Edu- 
cational Committee make some arrangement whereby stocks of pulp 
conforming to the Government requirements would be permitted to be 
used up. 

DR. LOOMIS: I think it is proper for this Section to request that 
provision be made by the inspection service for the determination of 
stocks of pulp so that the packer may be advised whether that pwip 
is satisfactory for the packing of certified beans. but I hope it will 
not be necessary and not be the sense of this meeting taat in any case 
the simple fact that the tomato pulp that complies with the Government 
standard be taken as a basis for certifying baked beans. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It looks to me as if we are up against the 
proposition where we have to make two definitions at this time. I 
don’t see how we can get round it, and I do not know that there is any 


objection to the Educational Committee putting their standard or their 
definition on what shall he certified. 


’MR. DARLING: If some of ws don’t pack any more beans for the 
next three or four months than we have packed for the last six months, 
we may have some pulp that will run over into the inspection sys- 
tem. I know that we have pulp that will last us a year if we don't 
get any more bosiness than we had Jast year, and while we bought 
this pulp in good faith we don’t know if it will stand the inspection of 
the National Canners’ Association. It is, of course, a matter of dollars 
and cents. as 

THE CHAIRMAN: If it will stand the Government requirements it 
ought to be eligible for packing pork and ‘beans, but not for certifi- 
eation. We will not vote on that question. All those in favor of the 
third recommendation of the Commitee will please say aye. The 
motion is carried. 


MR. THOMAS: How about the half-inch head room in the can? 
I found a large percentage of the packers who have had this amount of 
head room all the time, as far as I know. I might say that the rea- 
son for putting that in there was to cut out these people who were 
making more than half an inch of head room. I have seen pork and 
beans packed where there was an inch and more head room, and it 
seemed to be a continuous proposition. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is subject to seizure if they do it. 
MR. THOMAS: How about if you put the contents on the label? 


THE CHAIRMAN: It makes no difference. The consumer judges 
se contents by the size of the container, and it is presumed to be a 
ull can. 


MR. THOMAS: I am perfectly willing to make that a quarter of an 
inch head room if that is the idea. 


MR. GERBER: There is before Congress a bill, which, I believe, 
is called the Hougan Rill, No. F. I, D. 144, requiring any package to 
be filled to the limit of the capacity, and that bill has been very care- 
fully drawn, and has been endorsed .by practically every com> 
mercial interest. 

MR. THOMAS: As to the moisture content, 73 per cent. of moisture. 

MR. GERBER: ‘To dispose of the matter which we were discussing, 
I make the motion, following Mr. Thomas’ idea, but with this modifica- 
tion as to the 73 per cent., that it-is subject to the confirmation of 
the National Canners’ Association laboratories, who would be expected 
to recommend a method of determination and to recommend any 
necessary change. I think this matter could be very properly referred 
to our laboratories for the laboratory to swggest the proper moisture 
content and specify the method of determination. 


MR, THOMAS: I accept that as being a very good idea. 
(Whereupon the motion carried.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next thing is to adopt the provision re- 
lating to the tomato sauce in inspected beans in conformation with the 
definition given us by Dr. Loomis. 


MR. GERBER: I make the motion that Dr. Loomis’ recommenda- 
tion be adopted with respect to a certification applying to tomato pulp. 

MR. MOORE: I second it. 

(Whereupon the motion was declared carried.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now hear Mr. Gerber’s resolution. 


MR. GERBER: I move it be resolved that the Educational Com- 
mittee be requested to so provide in the rules for certification of canned 
pork and beans that opportunity shall be afforded for canners to use 
their present stocks of tomate pulp, which conform to Government re- 
quirements. 


(Which motion was duly seconded and carried.) 
THE CHAIRMAN: We will now receive the report of the Nominat- 


ing Committee. 
THE ELECTION. 


MR. HILL: Your Nominating Committee beg to submit the follow- 
ing report for your consideration: For Chairman, W. C. Dorrance, of 
Camden, N. J. For Vice-Chairman, E. T. Gale, of Marshalltown, Iowa. 
For Secretary, W. J. Stewart, of Grimes Canning Company, Iowa. 

(Which report, on motion duly made and seconded and carried was 
adopted.) 

MR. A. CHISHOLM, of Bay City, Mich., made a few remarks on 
beans and the industry in general, 

As stated earlier, quality can only be obtained by starting with 
quality, and in the packing of pork and beans it is necessary to use 
good pork, good sauce, sugar and spices, also good beans, and it is 
to the quailty of the beans that I want to call your attention. The 
Michigan bean dealers have formulated the following rules: 

Cc. H, P. Beans, Michigan grading, must be sound, bright, dry, well 
screened and must not contain more than one and one-half per cent. of 
discolored and split beans, and not more than seven per cent. of large 
or medium beans. 

Prime Hard Picked Beans must be fairly good, average color, of crop 
year, sound, dry, well screened, and must not contain more than three 
per cent. of discolored and split beans, and not more than ten per 
cent. of large medium heans. 

Fancy Screened Beans, must be sound, ripe, dry, well screened and 
not contain more than three per cent. of discolored beans, splits or for- 
eign substances, and not more than ten per cent. of large or medium 
beans and bean dealers of other States have similar rules. The bean 
dealers establish the standard of quality when buying from the farmers 
or growers, also the standard of quality when selling to the commercial 
trade, and its a dealer's bargain from start to finish. 

In buying they recognize only one standard, and that is the best— 
namely, C. H. P. Grading. They go out to the commercial trade on 
the same grade and if you buy a car of choice stock you can demand 
that grading. The same applies to prime and screen stock. They 


also offer in large quantities a grade known as canners, and on the 
latter no grading rules apply, except “know what you buy,” and there 
are about as many grades of canners as there are bags in a carload. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Remember the bean dealer buys all merchantable stock on a C. H. P. 
basis, and by no other method, and if yow ask him where he gets his 
“eanners” he is liable to tell you an amusing story about his friend 
Joe, who lived over on the back Forty, but nothing about those canners. 

After he accumulates quite a supply he decides to turn them into 
money and after sending out about a dozen samples with a very friendly 
letter to as many canners usually asking for an offer, as he wants your 
judgment, he waits developments, and after the replies are all in he 
selects about two of the most likely prospects, raises your bid from 
twenty-five to fifty cents per hundred, advising you to act quick if.you 
want a bargain. 

Now what did he offer you? 
stock? 

He has a mechanical picker, and I never knew a mechanical picker 
that did not waste some good beans, but it takes out a lot of culls, 
and with beans at 714 cents per pound and the lowest price I know of 
in the Staie 8 cents, and from that to 10 cents per pound is being paid 
so the girls for hand picking culls, a mechanical picker is profitable. 
if it does not waste more good beans than the culls it takes out, that 
stock all goes in, some large and 10 to 15 per cent. of small stock, too 
small to grade choice or prime. This cleans up his elevator pretty 
well and he runs them over his mill, and then by ow _ hand-picking 
machines rots, dark beans and dirt are picked out, and when ready 
for shipment he has a pretty fair sample that will average from 10 to 
20 per cent. below choice. 

Now what are the several grades worth? Choice, hand-picked beans 

are worth the market, and for convenience we will call the price $7.40 
per 100 pounds. Prime beans containing 3 per cent. culls and _ not 
guaranteed good color (if they had been good color they would have 
picked them a little closer and graded them choice) 3 per cent, culls at 
$7.40 equals 22% cents plus 8 cents per pound labor, cost of hand-picking, 
or 4 cents, making 461% cents. The fancy screen grades the same, but 
guaranteed equal to choice in color figures the same, 46% cents. 
Now we come to the canners, take the sample I cited, 10 to 20 per 
cent. below choice, and the lower per cent. of culls, 10 per cent., 
10 multiplied by $7.40 equals 74 cents, plus 80 cents for labor, 151, 
and from that to $2.31 for 15 per cent. and $3.08 for 20 per cent. and 
you are usually offered this stock at from 50 cents to $1.50 per 100 
pounds under choice. Did yow ever receive any offers around $4.00? 
With choice selling at $7.50? Well, that is about their value. 


I have bid on just that stock and one of our elevator friends told 
me I offered him all the stock was worth on the market, but that one 
of our mutual friends offered him 75 cents more, he naturally got the 
bargain. 

You will often find in samples of canners and occasionally in the 
better grades some soft beans. Now, a soft bean is a wet bean, and 
contains excess moisture, and never grows in the same pod with dry 
stock. If you find them you can make up your mind they are mixed 
with dry, and the excess moisture showid be deducted for at the regular 
price of choice plus at least 10 per cent. to cover the risk of possible 
spoilage, for they will not dry, but will spoil if delayed in transit 
or held in storage in moderate weather. There is also a frosted bean, 
one that is touched with the frost before reaching maturity. Those beans 
are all shades of yellow, depending upon the ripeness of the stock 
when frozen, and if used during the fall and winter in the manw- 
facture of pork and beans will reduce your quality in the same propor- 
tion as the amount used, for they are bitter, and being immature they 
cook soft and somewhat slimy, and will injure the flavor of the good 
stock without adding anything to the product, except bulk. If held 
until the germinating season they will become musty. They are pure 
culls, nothing else and should be treated as such, deducted for at 
the market price plus at least 8 cents per pownd for labor of picking. 
I have shown that C. H. P. beans are worth the market. Told you 
what I figured prime and screen stock is worth on the basis of choice, 
and they are not worth any more. I hold a quotation received from 
a responsible selling agency reading as follows: H. P. beans, $7.40; 
prime, $7.20; fancy screens, $7.00; while taking the elevators method 
of figuring the screen stock should not exceed $6.94, and prime stock is 
of no better value, as it contains the same amount of ewlls and jn addi- 
tion is off in color. I have also told you and you undoubtedly know 
from experience at what price sample stock is offered, but do you 
know by actwal test what such stock is worth as compared with 
choice? There is a way to know, and before I tell you I want to say 
that I am not an agent for any bean testing equipments. 


Buy a bag tester, buy a moisture tester, buy a set of hand screens, 
they will not cost you much. The screens should be 11x64, or 3x6 mesh. 
Test your bags to the bottom, test soft beans for moisture, screen 
your stock, then pick it. pick it white, pick it sound and free from 
splits. Throw out the little shriveled and dwarfed stock that are of 
no more value as compared with good barreling stock, and you will 
pay Mr. Bean Dealer all his stock is worth in the market. 

The commercial trade cannot use them. There is but one market for 
that stock and that is the canner, who, being in a position to pick and 
properly clean them up, can use them to advantage if bought right, and 
the only way to bwy right is the bean dealers method of buying— 
namely, on the basis of C, H. P. quality. The commercial trade is 
sold in the town way for the reason that the wholesale grocer and 
produce dealer refuses to buy any other way. 


This, however, is not the method of selling lower and irregular 
grades. They are uswally sold by sample. 

There is no department of the canned food business that stands in 
need of help more than the bean canners, and its up to him to help 
himself. I do not know of any of the bean dealers who will change their 
method of selling so long as we buy their way. The jobber will con- 
tinue to buy canned beans as cheaply as possible, and today the in- 
dustry is, to wse the time worn expression. between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. Take this thought home with you, buy beans only on 
the basi of C. H. P. stock. The farmer sold them to the dealer on 
that basis, the dealer sells them to the commercial trade on that basis 
and there is no reason under Heaven why the American canner should 
pay the premium he has paid for inferior grading for years. He often 
thinks he is getting beans that he can use at a lower price than choice. 
Apparently he is, but, in fact, measured on the basis of C. H. P. stockk 
he has been paying a handsome premium over choice for an inferior 
article. Think it over, and while you have apparently saved a quarter 
in buving the same grade stock on a asis. 


Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 


And how did it compare with choice 


MEETING KRAUT SECTION 


In the South Foyer of the Ball Room, Mezzanine Floor 
Hotel Statler, Tuesday Morning, January 27, 1920. 


Mr. Martin Meeter, Chairman, Presiding. 
Mr. B. W. Weller, Acting Secretary. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The first on the program is Dr. Le Fevre of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. He has conducted some more experiments on the 
proper fermentation of kraut and will give us a digest of his experiments 


this year on the effect of heating sauerkraut kith respect to fermenta- 
tion. Dr. LeFevre. 


MR. LEFEVRE: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: My topic 
this morning relates or bears on the question of the relation of heat to 
the fermentation of sauerkraut. In a sense this report or paper is only 
supplemental to the paper that I read last year, inasmuch as it takes up 
a suggestion—the line of thought that I made at that time and elaborates 
it more fully. At that time I hadn't the necessary experience and 
couldn’t speak from that standpoint, but since that we have done some 
work which I think is entitled to consideration, as a result of our in- 
vestigation in the Bureau of Chemistry. 


SAUERKRAUT PRODUCTION CONTROLLED BY HEAT WITH THE 
REPORT OF AN EXPERIMENT. 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE. 


As a result of our investigations in the Bureau of Chemistry, it has 
been found that the group of lactic acid bacteria which are instru- 
mental in bringing about the fermentation of cabbage require as their 
optimum a temperature of approximately 30 degrees C. (86 degrees F.). 
These investigations have also shown that as measured in terms of their 
biochemical activity these organisms fail to function in practically the 
same ratio as the degree of temperature falls below their optimum. 
For example. in our laboratory experiments in the fermentation of 
cabbage it was found that when this is carried out at a temperature 
of 30 degrees C. (85 degrees F.), the maximum degree of acidity is 
reached in from six to eight days, but when carried out at a tempera- 
ture of 19 degrees C. (59 degrees F.) twice that length of time is re- 
quired. These results suggested very forcibly the importance of utilizing 
the aid of heat in factory procedure where rapidity of production is 
often a matter of the greatest concern. It was very essential, therefore, 
to determine whether it was possible under factory conditions to secure 
in cabbage such a degree of heat as would promote the maximum fer- 
menting activity of the organisms present. If this is possible, it was 
also important to know by what method this can best be brought about. 
The opportunity to make the desired experiments was afforded us 
through the courtesy and co-operation of the Empire State Pickling 
Company at Phelps. N. Y. 


Cabbage as it comes to the factory is at. or very near, the tempera- 
ture of the air prevailing at the time. his means that in the colder 
months of the kraut season cabbage is quite cold. The suggestion has 
been made that it would be possible to secure a more favorable tempera- 
ture by means of storage in bins. In order to determine the effect 
of storage on the temperature of cabbage, the following observa- 
tions were made. 

A firm head of cabbage was taken from the top of a load at the time 
of its arrival at the factory. This cabbage had been out in the open air 
over the previous night without cover. By cutting into it with a large 
knife it was possible to insert a thermometer to its center. Two ther- 
mometers were used and both showed a temperature of 13.5 degrees C. 
(56.3 degrees F.) Two heads were then taken from the bottom of a 
bin where they had been covered over for two days. One of these was 
a large firm head and the other a loose head of smaller size. The fem- 
perature readings taken as above were as follows: 


Small head, 15 degrees C. (59 degrees F.); 15.5 degrees C. (59.9 
degrees F.). Large head, 19 degrees C. (66 degrees F.); 19.25 degrees 
C. (66.65 degrees C.). 

Later a large firm head which had remained covered for four days 
was tested. This head when received was quite warm and the outer 
leaves showed marked signs of decomposition. This head was found to 
have a temperature of 24 degrees C. (75 degrees F.) with both ther- 
mometers. 

These results show that when cabbage is well covered in this way 
during storage, it yery soon shows a decided increase in temperature 
as a result of its own metabolism. It is also shown that as a result 
of the increased temperature destructive processes soon occur. 


It is not believed, therefore, that this method affords a means of 
heating cabbage with a view to aiding in its fermentation for the rea- 
son (1) that only a portion of the cabbage thus stored is heated—that 
on the top and sides of a bin where radiation is possible being heated, 
if at all, only to a much less degree, and (2) that spoilage wowld be 
ery ene to occur before a satisfactory degree of heat would be at- 
ained. 


The old method which has long prevailed in the sauerkraut in- 
dustry of attempting to hasten the curing of kraut by means of heat an- 
plied outside the tank is very largely a failure. The reason for this is 
not difficult to see. Heat penetrates the walls of a tank very slowly. 
especially when these are made of cement. The heat which does enter 
the tank is exerted only on the owter layers of cabbage. It is impossible 
to secure the proper temperature in the center of a large tank with- 
out overheating the outer zone. As a matter of fact it is a physical 
impossibility to secure an even and satisfactory degree of heat in a tank 
of cabbage by means of heat applied outside the tank. 


Another method recently suggested and which seemed to offer a more 
reasonable means of solving the problem was the direct anplication of 
heat to the cabbage before it enters the tank. This method was fol- 
lower in the experiment I desire to renort. This exneriment was begun 
on October 24, 1919. As it was considered advisable to include com- 
parative results with the use of an added culture of lactic acid forming 
bacteria our first duty was to prepare a barrel of culture medim. For 
this prpose brine was taken from a fermenting tank. We were unable 
to get brine from a freshly filled tank as desired. That used was from 
a tank which had been fermenting fourteen days. It gave a salinometer 
reading of 12 degrees and had a normal aciditv of 14.0. To this was 
added a bushel of shredded cabbage. As the acidity was high no vinegar 
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was added. The mixture was sterilized by passing through it a current 
of live steam for one hour. As a result of adding the cabbage the 
acidity fell to 9.5. After the temperature of the medium had fallen 
to 30 degrees C. (86 degrees F.), which did not occur until after 48 
hours, it was inocwlated with one pint of a wort-broth culture of an 
organism (492-1), which had been found most efficient in the fermen a- 
tion of cabbage in the laboratory. It was then removed to a warm place 
in the factory for incubation. By the time the culture was needed (Oc- 
tober 28) a microscopical test showed that it contained a good grow:h 
of the added organism and that there was no contamination. 

The work of filling the tanks began on October 27 and was com- 
pleted in a little more than one and one-half days. For the purposes 
of this experiment three cement tanks were used. Tank No. 1, used as a 


control, was the first one filled, followed by Nos. 2 and 3 in regular 
order. Tanks Nos. 2 and 3 were filled with heated cabbage and to 


No. 3 the barrel of culture was added. This was distributed throughout 
the tank by sprinkling a definite quwantity over each layer of cabbage 
as spread and salted. The cabbage which went into Tanks Nos. 2 and 
3 was heated by means of steam applied to the shredded cabbage as it 
passed from the sherdding machine to the cart. Coils of pipe were ex- 
tended over the lower part of the conveying belt and through numerous 
holes in the lower side of these coils steam was projected down on o 
the cabbage. Several tests had shown that at this time the temperatur> 
of the cabbage as it entered the cart was 15 degrees C. (59 degrees 
F.). As soon as the steam was turned on this rose at once to 30 degrees 
C. (86 degrees F.), and repeated tests made during this operation showed 
that this temperature was very evenly maintained. Readings taken in 
the tanks showed that by the time the cabbage was spread the tempera- 
ture was running closely at 27 degrees C (80 degrees F.), a loss of but 
three degrees from that in the cart. We had, therefore, in the tanks 
at the start of the fermentation a temperature which was very nearly 
the optimum for the growth of the lactic organisms. 

Observations to show progress of the fermentaiion were started at 
once, beginning with Tanks Nos. 1 and 2 on afternoon of October 2s. 
These observations included temperature readings of the tanks and tank- 
room and titrations to determine acidity of brine, also occasional micro- 
scopical examinations to show character of organisms present. 

These results as far as they relate to the temperatwre within 
tanks cannot, I believe, be regarded as giving their true thermal condi- 
tion. For obvious reasons in this case thermometric readings could only 
be taken at the top of the tanks and a very few inches below the sur 
face where the heat of the cabbage was more or less controlld by in- 
fluences outside the tank and not nearly so much by influences from 
within. It is very certain that the temperature in the interior of these 
tanks were several degrees higher than is indicated in our report. 
Especially is this likely to be true of the heated tanks where all the 
physical signs indicated a very active fermentation was going on. The 
results given, however, are of Value in showing that the initial tempera- 
ture was maintained and in fact increased during the fermentation. The 
compleie results of the experiment all point to the fact that the es- 
sential thing is to have the proper temperature at the start. This starts 
at once a rapid growth and activity of the essential organisms and 
the resulting biochemical action serves to maintain or even increase the 
initial temperature. From this point of view it is not difficult to see 
why the old method of attempting to hasten fermentation by means of 
heat applied outside the tank to a very great extent proves ineffectual. 

By Saturday afternoon (November 1) the indications were that the 
fermentation in the heated tanks was practically at an end. This was 
indicated by the settling of the kraut in these tanks, by the cessation 
of active signs of fermentation and by the fact that their acidity al- 
ready equaled that of other tanks which had been fermenting nearly 
four times as long. It was decided, therefore, to open up these tanks 
and make a practical test. This test was made by the management of 
the factory and according to their standards the kraut was pronounced 
a well-cured product. The kraut in the unheated tank was also tested 
and was found to be far from a complete fermentation. Owing to my 
temporary absence from the factory, no observations were made until 
the following Wednesday (November 5), when it was found that the 
acidity in the heated tanks had risen to a normal acidity of plus 20 
and plus 21, respectively. A normal acidity of plus 20 indicates the 
presence of 1.8 per cent. of lactic acid, which is considered a satisfactory 
percentage for a well-fermented kraut. In this connection I may say 
that in a previous experiment conducted in this factory in which four 
tanks of unheated cabbage were wnder observation, the highest acidity 
attained by any was plus 19 hn. a., or a lactic acid percentage of 1.71 per 
cent., and this result was not reached until the 14th day of the fermenta- 
tion. Hence it will be seen that in this experiment a higher degree of 
acidity was reached in eight days, or perhaps less time than Was reached 
with the unheated cabbage in fourteen. 

It will be noted from the table that a slightly better result was 
obtained in the tank to which culture was added. The advantage gained, 
however, was not sufficient to be regarded as of great practical import- 
ance. Unless it can be shown as has been claimed by certain investi- 
gators, that by the use of a culture of selected strains of bacteria we 
can produce a product of superior flavor or texture, it does not ap- 
pear that the addition of pure cultures is of material advantage in the 
fermentation of sauerkraut. If, as has been shown by this experiment. 
it is possible by the proper application of heat to ferment a tank of 
sauerkraut in practically a week’s time, there is certainly but little 
left to be desired in the way of shortening the process. 


During the progress of this experiment a number of microscopical 
examinations were made from the three tanks under observation and as 
far as could be determined in this way the only organisms present were 
those of the lactic acid forming group. No yeasts were seen at any 
stage of the fermentation. No actual counts were made, but a com- 
parative study of smears made from the brine of the three tanks in- 
dicated very clearly that bacteria were present in much greater num- 
ber in the tank to which the cwlture was added. 

As a result of this experiment we believe the following conclusions 
can be very safely drawn: 

(1.) That the essential factor in securing a_ rapid fermentation of 
cabbage is the proper degree of heat, which, as determined by the opti- 
mum requirement of the organisms concerned in this process, is ap- 
proximately 30 degrees C. (86 degrees F.). 

2.) That the heating of cabbage with a view to promoting its fer- 
mentation should be done just before it enters the tank and that this 
ean be very effectively accomplished, with a minimum of expense, by 
the direct application of jets of steam to the shredded cabbage. 

(3.) That the addition of a culture of lactic acid bacteria aids in 
the fermentation of cabbage but not to the extent that it ran be con- 
sidered of great practical importance. As far as shortening the period 
= — is concerned the proper use of heat leaves little to be 
esired. 


the 


kraut, 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE CHAIRMAN: 


I am sure we all appreciate the experiments of 
Dr. LeFevre. 


It will start something new in the manufacture of sawer- 
it seems to me. Usually in the fall of the year our greatest 
difficulty is to get the kraut on the market in time and we have all— 
all of us have—-done everything in our power to get kraut out early to 
the market and it seems this will shorten the period of fermntation by 
the practical application, the direct application of heat. 


MR. JOHNSON: I started the heat last fall late, that is the last 
of our cutting, and I got some starters from Dr. LeFevre, and I was 
able to heat the kraut warmer than I expected. I furnished a tank 
and put in about two feet before I could get sufficient water in there 
to lay the thermometer in to test it. I had it at 80 or 90 and when I 
took that out a little while after it worked like everything. My kraut 
was red. I was wondering if I didn’t get it considerably too warm? 


MR. LEFEVRE: I believe you did. Of course, I do not know 
anything abow the actual conditions. 
MR. STOCKLEY, of Newport, Tenn.: I have never had any ex- 


perience in heating kraut by steam, but we cut our kraut down at New- 
port in July and August, so we have the heat without using any steam. 
When we cut our kraut the temperature, I suppose, is abowt 80 or 85, 
the normal temperature. And we have no trouble at all in curing that 
kraut in from a week to ten days. We have only ten tanks and we fill 
them all in ten days and we just can them out when we get them all 


full 

THE CHAIRMAN: I can add to that, in our plant in Illinois the 
cabbage usually comes in three or four weeks earlier in the season than 
it does in Wisconsin, and we always have kraut ready for the market 
a month earlier, and we ascribe it to the warm weather. Then the heads 
are warm as they enter the plant and the kraut is, of course, at a 
higher temperature. 

MR. BABCOCK: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to add that the 
kraut that we examined after it had been in the tank four days was 
good and sour and very white, but we noticed this one thing: it was 
quife tough. I do not believe it would have been satisfactory to can 
at that time; it might have been, we didn’t can any. 

Perhaps you wouwld be interested to know how we heat it: it is 
very simple and I only wonder why we have gone along all these years 
without doing this same thing. Our cabbage is cut and from the cutter 
is dropped on a belt. The cabbage bins are probably two rods from 
the main tank house. I made some coils of pipe—I think they are four 
feet long, just sort of an “S” shape back and forth—and put them 
on top of the trough that goes from the cabbage bins to the tank house. 
The amount of steam that goes on to the cabbage is controlled by a 
valve. It didn’t—in cold .weather—give us enough heat, so I put a 
box’ on top of that—of the runway, over the belt, to box that steam in. 
And by doing that in real cold weather I can get it very warm: I think 
I can have frozen cabbage and get it prtty warm by the time it gets to 
the cart. I will know by spring whether or not the heated cabbage 
keeps as well as the unheated. 

MR. ANDERSON, of Morgan, Utah: I believe I told the Kraut 
Section at our last meeting just how I did this, and I have had very 
good results. I found that late in the season when we began packing 
there were some frozen cabbage came in. and I found, too, that they 
would spoil the knives to some extent, and I didn’t get the nice shread I 
would otherwise, even thought the cabbage did cure under those con- 
ditions. So I immediately began to experiment with steam and found 
that it was a very good proposition. One of my objects was to conserve 
steam; use as little of it as possible for economy and yet get the same 
results, although never sacrifice quality for economy; that is false econ- 
omy. But this is the way I did. I do my cutting on the third floor or 
third platform and drop it onto the second floor into carts and from 
there it is dwmped into the tanks that set on the first floor, on the earts. 
Now, from the cutter, a funnel setting right uv under the cutter—the 
top of it is a little larger in diameter than the cutter—and the ecab- 
bage drops right down through this funnel and into the cart below. 
Right on the bottom of this funnel, it is made large enough to hold quite 
a lot more than one cart full of cut cabbage. put your steam pipe— 
a round steam pipe—immediately on the edge of the top of this funnel, 
so that your steam will then perforate this round pipe and arrange it- 
——— the steam shoots down into the kraut as it comes from the 
cutter. 


I will tell you why I think this system probably might have a little 
advantage over the box: I was a little fearful of this; I didn’t know 
what it was going to do and I didn’t want to get the cabbage too hot; 
I didn’t know but what to apply hot steam onto it might hurt it, or 
to heat it might hurt it; it was an experiment. So I wanted to get it as 
near nature as possible and I felt that when that kraut came down 
in shreads, if I could get that steam thoroughly saturating the kraut 
as it passed through the steam I wouldn’t be running the chances I 
would if the steam was forced through it while the kraut was sort 
of in bulk shape. So that I have the steam coming down through that 
kraut as it drops from the cutter Now, it naturally carries the heat 
right along with it. There is a lid on the bottom and I keep that closed 
and that keeps all the heat in the tank, or in the funnel, and there is 
none of it that would get heated too murch, because the steam goes 
through it while dropping down, and you can regulate your heat 
then with the valve just the same as this gentleman said, and you can 
get it to any temperature you want. You wouldn’t know it was heated 
unless somebody told you to go in and look at it, beease there is no 
steam, practically, that comes out with the cabbage, and there is very 
little water in that steam, so you don’t get very much—I didn’t notice 
any excess moisture, but you get the entire heat of the steam in that 
way and I don’ think you hurt the cabbage one bit You can keep it 
at GO degrees, if you want it. in your tank all the way through, or 65 or 
70, any temperature vou want: vou can keep it all the way through. 
That is the way I did it. I wouldn’t be content now to cure kraut any 
other way. I know what I am doing and it is always the same. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Can you give us your idea. comparing the kraut 


you had heated and the kraut not heated; what is the difference in actual 
length of time in fermentation? 


(Continued next week.) 


NEXT WEEK: Continuation Kraut Section — Molasses 


Section—Fruit Section—Machinery Meet- 


ing—Write-up Machinery Hall. 
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THE CORN LINE THAT INSURES SATISFACTION, 


ECONOMICAL COSTS AND HIGH QUALITY 


Sprague Model 7 Silker 


Economy Mixer and Cooker Feeder 


These Machines Meet Every Requirement of Food Inspectors 


Special Agents 


Premier Machinery Co., San Francisco 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 
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28 , THE CANNING TRADE. 
EXPORTS CANNED SALMON DURING DECEMBER, 1919 Argentina ....:..........cccceeceeeeeeeees 3,450 725 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Co Bolivia 17,530 2,425 
31,200 5,738 152.060 23 580 
589,192 WOE STO POU 222,644 35,727 
Malta, Cozo and Cyprus Islands............ 1,892 81,212 12,228 
59,813 12,548 Other British East 11,976 2,700 

x 

12 British South 123,150 23,722 
Trinidad and Tobago "244 “53 German Africa 4,006 
Other British West 1,404 282 288 


SUPERIOR 
CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


“ANDERSON-BARNGROVER” 


Standard Continuous Agitating Cooker, 
Peach Peeling Systems, Etc. 


“Peerless” 


Corn Huskers 
Corn Washers 
Exhausters, Etc. 


“Langsenkamp” 
Kook-More Koil Units 
Indiana Pulpers 
Copper Jacketed Kettles 


Write for literature 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
304 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore - - Maryland 


INSURE ADEQUATELY 


YOUR BUILDINGS—Are worth. more today § 
than ever before. Insure them for N 


their present value. 


YOUR MACHINERY—Has greatly increased 
in value. You will find it very 
difficult to replace. Cover the full 
replacement value by insurance now- 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Knows Your Insurance Requirements Better Than 5 
Any Other Agency, and Specializes in y 


INSURANCE SAFETY | 
INSURANCE SAVING 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


FOR CANNERS EXCLUSIVELY 


Officially endorseu by the National Canners’ Association 


Write for Information Today to 


LANSING B. WARNER INCORPORATED 
104 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


= 
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Combining AXA 
with the Screw Cap 


HOTOGRAPH shows how one 
large packer combines AXA 
Crowns with the screw cap to make 
a neat, secure and attractive package. 


AXA Crowns are easy and safe to 
remove, an all-desirable point with the 
consumer. 


They are quickly and easily applied 
by hand, foot or power machines. No 
skilled labor is necessary in applying 
them. 

AXA comes in three sizes for seal- 
ing glass-contained products, both 
liquids and semi-solids. Plain tops or 
lithographed in color with your own 
exclusive design. 

Now’s the time to look into the AXA 


System for next season. Write for 
full information as to sizes, prices, etc. 


THE CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. 


Canneries Division 
1505 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, U. S. A. 


FULL CAN 


—is insured 


by using our 


Pea Filler 
Tomato Filler 
Corn Filler 


Write for particulars 


and new catalogue 


A. K. Robins & Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


S. M. Sindall R. A. Sindall 
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1919 
Corn 
Dollars 
Austria-Hungary ...... 87 
Iceland & Faroe Islands ...... 
Netherlands .......... 15 
5 
Russia in Europe...... 160 
83 
British Honduras .. ‘ 347 
8,100 
159 


Miquelon, Langley, etc. 
Newf’land & Labrador.. 1,308 


5 
66 
Trinidad and Tobago... 64 
Other British West Ind. 41 
Danish West Indies..... 38 
Dutch West Indies..... 
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EXPORTS CANNED VEGETABLES DURING DECEMBER, 


Soups Tomatoes All Other 
Dollars Dollars’ Dollars 

10 2 12,609 

es 500 77 

5 4,636 

10 35 80 

1,700 111 1,047 

54 4 1,030 

15 186 

176 12 

20 1,025 

100 114 2,414 
59 

90 eye 42.218 

5 2,728 

19,547 26,194 208,819 

100 

248 145 396 

128 958 514 

67,199 12,443 44,522 

50 281 812 

161 719 

57 549 1,106 

429 1,390 2,059 

1,917 1,870 6,717 

ee 12 224 

1,016 4,165 12,891 

45 6,555 844 

12 

60 116 777 

27 551 

71 290 568 

2,924 96,162 45,111 

64 43 141 

69 245 


French West Indies. 


17 
Dominican Republic ... 19 
465 
British Guiana...<..... 59 
Dutch Guiana ........ 7 
Japanese China ....... 
123 
Straits Settlements .... 139 
Other Brit. East Indies. oie me 
Dutch East Indies..... 5 
French East Indies..... 
638 
7,440 
New Zealand ......... 21 
Other British Oceania. . 149 
French Oceania ....... ae 
German Oceania ...... 
Philippine Islands ..... 420 
British West Africa.... ...... 
British South Africa... 1,314 
French Africa ......... 
German Africa ........ 
Portuguese Africa ..... 
Spanish Africa ........ 


454,398 


JERO 


thing in 


RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters 
for the best of every- 


SEEDS 


used by Canners 


Everywhere 


90 44 181 
517 119 1,074 
33 
220 | 
148 195 1,656 
5 90 
15 78 210 
25 103 
108 699 1,177 
37 12 522 
406 748 4,647 
62 
41 15 68 
238 
249 709 -1,915 
@. 208 
48 18 2,657 
417 
56 97 1,024 
172 9,210 2,569 
124 
222 
615 39 —-:1,816 
722 406 870 
104 170 782 
19 110 306 
179 12 172 
600 644 3,792 
71 
752 821,115 
92 
180 
622 
39 
104,170 166,326 
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Dexter, Maine, October 20, 1919 
Peerless Husker Company, 


SURPRISING SIMPLICITY 


Gentlemen: 


In reply to your letter of October 15th will say that the eighth Peerless Huskers { 
we purchased of you this season, gave very satisfactory results 


Besides the fact that they do the work much better than can be done by hand and 
are much more sanitary, we were surprised at the simplicity of the machine and the ease 
with which they kept in adjustment. Yours very truly, 


NOYES & HALL 


m— OF COURSE PEERLESS <a 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY 519 Comwall Avenue BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PEERLESS 


OF Husker, Washer, Rehusker, Exhauster, Syruper, 
Bean Snipper, Mixer-Silker. 


Pulp Machines and Pulp Finishing Machines 


FO R——_ 


Pulp and Catsup Makers 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 
machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ontario 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CAR SUPPLY FOR FERTILIZER MOVEMENT 


Unless the movement of spring fertilizer is spread over 
a wider period than usual, there is grave danger of car short- 
age when shipments reach their maximum. With a view to 
anticipating that condition and relieving the difficulties which 
may be encountered, Mr. W. C. Kendall, chief of the Car Serv- 
ice Section, Railroad Administration, is urging that ship- 
ments begin as much earlier than usual as practicable. In 
the hope of inducing the farmers to place their orders early, 
Mr. Kendall has written the following letter pointing the need 
for early shipment, and urging that farmers be impressed with 
the seriousness of the situation: 

“Dear Sir: Referring to my letter of December 23, direct- 
ing your attention to the urgent necessity for early movement 
of lime for agricultural purposes, I am prompted to inquire 
if it would not be possible to start shipments of spring fertilizer 
several weeks in advance of the time at which they usually 
begin. 

“The present acute car situation is not likely to improve, 
but, on the other hand, increasing demand makes it evident 
that the situation will progressively/grow more difficult. I 
would suggest, therefore, that you take it up with the mem- 
bers of your association, and urge them to employ every effort 
to induce the farmers not only to place their orders immedi- 
ately, so that the spring movement of fertilizer can be promptly 
started, but in addition to see that they are thoroughly im- 
pressed with the importance of relieving the dealer by prompt 
hauling of the goods from the distributing warehouses, 

“Yours truly, 
(Signed) “W. C. KENDALL.” 

Mr. Kendall and his assistants are doing everything in 
their power to move spring fertilizer within season. In spite 
of the fact that the railroads are short of usable cars, it ap- 
pears that they will be able to get fertilizer to farmers in 


Over Two Thousand 


Chisholm- Scott 


Viners 
and Five Hundred 


White Style Feeders 


in use in the United States 


These feeders do not tear the pods from the 


vines as other feeders do. 


For information, write the 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


time for spring planting, if they receive the help they should 
have. We must have in mind, however, that the Railroad 
Administration cannot do it all. Farmers and the fertilizer 
manufacturers themselves must lend a hand—the farmers by 
ordering early, and the fertilizer manufacturer by loading 
cars to capacity and even more. 

Farmers have been urged on several occasions in the 
past to order their fertilizer early. Many of them have done 
so. Others have later wished that they had. It is the soundest 
sort of business to get fertilizer home and in the barn before 
the rush of spring work comes on. No farmer who waits until 
he is ready to sow oats or plant corn before he goes to town 
to get his fertilizer has any good reason for complaining of 
the shortage of labor. 

Farmers should also impress upon their local dealers 
the necessity of laying in a supply of fertilizer early. Get your 
dealer to put in his order right now, so that you may be sure 
he will have the fertilizer on hand when the time comes for 
you to haul it homé. Then haul it home before the time 
comes when you need to begin. spring planting. 


MR. JOSEPH G. FICK DIES SUDDENLY 


Mr. Joseph G. Fick, well and favorably known in indus- 
tries allied to the canned foods business and traffic manager 
for the Southern Can Company, Baltimore, for many years, 
and more recently acting in the capacity of assistant sales 
manager, died at his home in Baltimore, Friday, February 6, 
from pneumonia, having been ill less than a week. 

In his earlier days Mr. Fick was connected with the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and afterwards with the Western 
Maryland Railroad. At one time he was a governor of the 
Traffic Club. He leaves a widow and one daughter, aged six 
years. 

Mr. Fick will be sorely missed by many friends in the 
transportation and canning business. 


“It Sticks for Keeps” Established 1879 


Adex Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


ADHESIVE GUMS, 
GLUE AND PASTE 


604-606 W. Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE a2 MARYLAND 
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WHAT DID YOU THINK 


of the quartering attachment for the “RANGER”? Apple Parer 


shown at the Cleveland Convention? 


GOODELL COMPANY - 


91 Main Street, Antrim, N. H. 


H. D. DREYER & CO.,, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


THE RITTLER BOX CO. 


613 to 621 S. CAROLINE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
CASES FOR CANNERS 


MADE-UP OR IN SHOOKS 


The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 


—MANUFACTURER——_ 
Canned Goods Cases 
901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


130 N. WELLS STREET 131 STATE STREET 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Cc. L. JONES & CO. 


BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 
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MEXICAN MARKET FOR CANNED MILK 
(Consul Edward A. Dow, Ciudad Juarez, Dec. 22, 1919.) 


Through a former resident of Juarez, who is now engaged 
in chemical investigational work testing milk products for 
export, this consulate has secured the following information 
concerning the possibilities of developing the Mexican market 
for condensed, evaporated and powdered milk. 


Market Conditions and Prices in Juarez. 


The local (Juarez) market for canned-milk products, such 
as sweetened, condensed and evaporated milk, is of very little 
importance, since the fresh-milk supply takes care throughout 
the year of most of the city’s needs. Most of the canned milk 
is bought in El Paso, Tex., from jobbers or wholesalers in 
very small amounts and brought to Juarez in small lots. In 
this way the payment of Mexican import duties is usually not 
required. The prevalent retail prices in the Juarez market 
are 10 cents United States currency for 6 ounces evaporated 
milk, 20 cents for 16 ounces evaporated, and 25 cents for 
14 ounces sweetened condensed. From 24 to 28 cents per can 
is the ordinary price for sweetened condensed milk in retail 
grocery stores in the United States. The low price locally is 
probably due to failure to pay duty on import of small lots, 
and to the low operating expenses of the small retail stores 
in Juarez, 


Large Potential Market in Mexico—Educational Work Needed 


However, the possibilities throughout Mexico for the sale 
of all milk products are very promising, in the opinion of 
many large wholesale dealers in El Paso. To accomplish its 
sale, manufacturers must deal directly with the reliable whole- 
sale houses established in the large cities of Mexico, Sweet- 
ened condensed milk appears to have a larger demand than 
other milk products, due to its better keeping quality when 
cans are left open in warmer climates where ice is not avail- 
able. Its most extensive use is as infant food. If the public 
were educated as to its fitness for the home making of candy, 
pastry and ice-cream, a larger market could be established. 
Bulk condensed milk might also be introduced for bakeries 
and candy manufacturers. 
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Evaporated milk sells also very readily, and large ship- 
ments are made to mining camps and arid regions where fresh 
milk cannot be obtained. In the cities, at least, these seems 
to be a preference for the larger, 16-ounce, can, this being 
cheaper proportionately than the 6-ounce can, which sells at 
half the price of the larger size. Large cans are also sold in 
the summer for the manufacture of ice-cream, both at home 
and at public stands. For these purposes sweetened condensed 
milk could be used to advantage if the public were educated 
to its use. Throughout the year the small evaporated cans are 
also sold for table use, but a larger proportion of small-size 
cans are sold in the winter season. 


Powdered milk has not yet been introduced into Mexico 
to any great extent, but its possibilities as a seller are probably 
greater than evaporated and condensed, especially in the coast 
and southern states, where the warm climate and lack of ice 
in some ‘localities call for a better-keeping product. Before a 
market can be established for this product the public must 
be educated to its use by advertising, since at present such 
milk products are almost unknown in Mexico. 


FOUR BILLION DOLLAR BALANCE 


The excess of American exports over imports in 1919 amounted 
to $4,017.000,000, a new record, according to a statement issued 
today by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. Exports for 1919 totaled $7,922,000,000, 
as compared with $6,149,000,000, while imports were valued at 
$3,904,000,000, against $3,031,000,000 in 1918. 

December exports amounted to $681,000,000, a falling off from 
the $741,000,000 recorded for November. Imports also fell off for 
December, the total being $3881.000,000, as compared with $425,- 
000,000 for November. Both exports and imports were higher 
than in December a year ago. 

The imports of gold in 1919 amounted to $77,000,000, com- 
pared with $62,000,000 in 1918 and $552,000,000 in 1917. Exports 
of gold in 1919 jumped to $368,000,000 from $41,000,000 in 1918. 
In 1917 they amounted to $372,000,000. 

No marked change is noted in the imports or exports of 
silver.. receipts amounting to $89,000,000 and shipments to $239,- 
000,000 in 1919, 
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Earliest Producer TOMATO 


YOU GO YOUR COMPETITOR ONE BETTER 


When you get a Tomato that has all the points of Quality and produc- 
tiveness that all others lack. Earliest Producer Tomato has them. 


Sold in bulk for the first time. 
SEED IS LIMITED 


At prices that are right. 
1 oz.—$1.50. 14 Ib.—$5.50 1 Ib. $20.00 


Big growers and canners should try this Tomato this 


Season. Special prices in quantities. 


EARLIEST PRODUCER TOMATO Originated Since 1913 


What It Has Done Since That Time. Seed put into soil March Ist, produced 
Ripe Tomatoes in July. Plants set out June Ist, same year, all ripened by September 


20th. Dealers who handled them got 25% more than for other varieties. 


them out. 


Hundreds who have seen them, would want no other variety. Good shape an 


Experts have some them perfect, who have tried 
uniform size. Good packer and shipper. 


Always a Prize winner for its Size, Shape and Color. After supplying thousands of customers, not one dissatisfaction. Seed put into 


soil May 2nd, ripened up 75% on the vine. 


The shape and color are as good in the Fall as in Mid-summer. 


Tomatoes exhibited September 12 to 22, 1919, In the following cities: Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Rochester, New 
York, Newark and Philadelphia, were pronounced at that time in the above named cities, by leading Seed Dealers and Merchants to 
be the finest they had ever seen. My crop this season 1919 averaged 1400 bushels per acre. 90% of this crop was pulped on the field 


for seed only. Pulp used as fertilizer. 


If you want your supply order it now, from your seedmen or direct from me. 
Most leading seedhouses will handle this seed the coming year. 


J. K. RUGOWSKI SEED CO. 


Manitowoc, Wis. 


TOMATO 

- 
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The Premier Preserving 
House Finisher of 
the World 


Rapid and Sanitary Way of Finishing 
Preserving House and Canning 
Factory Products 


Used by Every Large Preserving Factory 
in United States and Canada. 


Guaranteed Capacity, :: Sixty Gallons the Minute 


Manufactured by 


William S. Kern 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., U. S.A 


The Standard for 12 Years 


24.466 66666666 > 


Not Mere Claims, but 


Positive 


Pulping Facts 


HE record of accomplishment made by the Indiana Pulper in can- 
ning plants all over the country, conclusively proves its reliabiliy 
and steady performance, its low upkeep expense, its ability to 

secure more pulp from the tomato, and its tremendously greater capacity. 


One canner says “The Indianais paramount to any pulper we have 
ever had in our plant. We have been particularly impressed with the 
degree of dryness of residue and the simplicty ef construction which 
makes for both ease in operation and ease in cleaning.” 


“Another man says of 


THE INDIANA PULPER 


“We can get a greater amount of pulp and a finer product. The pulper 
is us govd as the first day we used it. We will put in another Indiana 
next year.” The president of another big canning concern writes: 
“The three Indiana Pulpers have given us the very best service of any 
pulper we ever used. We did not lose a minute du~ing the tomato season 
on account of the machines refusing to work.” 


A GUARANTEED DAILY CAPACITY OF 10,000 BUSHELS OF TOMATOES 


This is a conservative estimate. One concern making a ten-hour 
test, pulped 32 tons uf tomatoes per hour. This wasall that could be fed, 
but Was not enough to determine its capacity. Another concern on test, 
obtained 20 tu 25 gallins more raw pulp per ton of tomatoes than heever 
— = any other pulper and claims to have used every make on 
the market. 


THE PULPER—FINISHER 


For the small plant, handling up to 2500 bushels of tomatoes daily, 
The Indiana equipped with a finishing screen it isthe ideal equipment 
for both pulper and finisher. Us»d in this way. the one machine dees 
the work o! two in one operation. In actual work in plants last season, 
the Indiana used in this way—producing finished product from the whole 
tomato at one operation—produced product which showed less bacteria 
and a smaller mould count than product put thru both a pulper and 
finisher of other manufacture. 


WRITE TODAY ABOUT AN INDIANA for next season. 


Other Langsenkamp products:—Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, Rotary Washers, Tomato 
Cru-hers, Sanitary Desectiable Pumps Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed 
Water Heaters, Steam Traps. Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate 
Valves and enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete infor- 
mation on your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern Representative Coast Representative 
S. 0. RANDALL'S SON ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Baltimore, Md. San Jose, California 


LANGSENKANP 
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Rains Improve the Crop Outlook—Future Prices Delayed—- 
Export Outlook—Fresh Asparagus on the Market— 
Labor Troubles in Hawaii—Coast Notes, 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, Cal., February 20, 1920. 

Crop Outlook Ketter—Light rains have fallen during the 
past week in the southern part of the State and in San Joaquin 
Valley district, relieving the drouth situation there, but these 
did not reach the San Francisco Bay territory or the Sacra- 
mento Valley, where the bulk of canning crops is grown. The 
outlook is causing grave concern, and the opinion prevails that 
no matter how heavy the precipitation might be from now on, 
heavy crops are not to be expected. Electric power companies 
are restricting the use of electricity in order to conserve power 


for pumping purposes and orchardists are making preparations 
for another season of costly irrigation. 


No Future Prices—In view of uncertain crop conditions 
canners are making no attempts to secure future business, and 
opening prices will be delayed until the last moment, particu- 
larly on fruits. The export situation is proving a problem 
to packers who have been accustomed to market a consider- 
able part of their output abroad, and unless there is a great 
improvement in the rate of exchange business with Europe 
will be reduced to a minimum. At the present time packers 
who have sold goods to English and Canadian buyers are kept 
busy granting extensions, none caring to press buyers to make 


payments at the present rate of exchange. One large firm is 
reported to have almost one million dollars on its books on 
which extensions have been granted. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET | | 


Exports—The most promising feature of the export out- 
look is the fact that the consumption of California canned 
fruits is increasing in countries where the rate of exchange is 
still satisfactory. Exports to Japan are showing a gain and 
California canned products are competing successfully with 
Japanese fruits on which high prices are being maintained by 
domestic packers. The outlock for increased business in South 
American countries is also very promising. Percy A. Martin, 
of Stanford University, who attended the second Pan-American 
financial conference held recently at Washington, D. C., states 
that the outlook for future trade relations is more promising 
than ever. As a result of the efforts of the California delega- 
tion to this conference, which included among its numbers 
Cc. H. Bentley and V. H. Pinckney, of the California Packing 
Corporation, a resolution was adopted whereby the organiza- 
tion will work to bring about the lowering of duties on raw 


materials, foodstuffs and canned foods entering South Ameri- 
can countries. 


Asparagus—Asparagus is now making its appearance in 
the fresh vegetable markets in considerable quantities, and the 
outlook is that packing operations will be commenced earlier 
than usual. Last year’s pack was the largest on record, ex- 
ceeding one million cases,: but found a ready market, and 
stocks now in the hands of jobbers and retailers are very lim- 
ited, Several new canneries will enter the field this season, 
but it is doubtful if the pack will be larger than tast year, 
since but few new fields will come into bearing this year. The 
demand for several seasons has exceeded the supply, and 
but few packers have been able to make deliveries in full. 
Buyers are in the field making contracts with growers, and 


some canning stock has been sold as high as 6% cents a pound, 
or about double the normal figure. 


Labor Troubles in Hawaii—Labor troubles on the Ha- 
waiian Islands is causing grave concern to packers of California 
fruits and Hawaiian pineapple, who depend largely upon 
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Hawaiian sugar. Japanese workers in the cane fields have 
struck for higher wages, and are making a determined effort 
to control the sugar industry of the islands. It is stated that 
unless the trouble is settled within a month the output of 
sugar for 1920 will be cut down materially. 

Coast Notes—The F. E. Booth Company, of San Francisco, 
is planning to make the largest single planting of tomatoes 
ever made in the delta region, having made arrangements to 
plant 400 acres on Ryder Island. An additional 1,600 acres 
will be planted to asparagus, R. E. Mansell, formerly in 
charge of University of California investigations relating to 
garden truck, will have charge of the tomato planting. Owing 
to the dry season it is anticipated that tomatoes will do unu- 
sually well on delta lands. 

Preston McKinney, secretary of the Canners’ League of 
California, who attended the National Canners’ Association 
Convention at Cleveland, is still away, but is expected home 
at an early date. Following the convention he visited various 
Eastern points, as well as business centers in Canada. 

M. K. Kondo, a Japanese fish operator, of San Diego, Cal., 
is preparing to erect a fish cannery on Cedros Island, off the 


coast of Lower California, and has already made arrangements 
for raw materials. 


Sardines are running in great numbers in the vicinity 
of San Diego, Cal., and the canneries at that place are unable 
to handle them as fast as brought in by the fishermen. Every 
cannery is trying to secure more help. 

The Western Canning Company, which nas a cannery at 
Emeryville, Cal., an east-bay suburb of San Francisco, has pur- 
chased the Golden Gate Asparagus Company, a pioneer pack- 
ing firm with a plant on Andrus Island and a two-thousand- 
acre tract devoted to asparagus. It is planned to continue 
marketing asparagus under the Golden State brand, while 


fruits and other vegetables will be put out under the West-Best 
brand. 


M. L, Root, of the Philadelphia brokerage house of Wil- 
liams & Root, has been calling on California packers of late. 

The Milk Producers’ Association of Central California has 
made arrangements for the erection of a milk powder unit to 
its big plant at Modesto, Cal. 


After a three-year fight, in which two juries failed to 
reach a verdict, the case of the State Board of Health against 
the Pacific Pickle and Vinegar Works, of Hayward, Cal., was 
thrown out of court by Judge Robert Edgar, of Berkeley, The 


pickle company was being prosecuted by the State on the 
charge of selling tomato paste alleged to have been made from 
decomposed tomatoes. 


The first conviction of a member of the alleged organized 
gang of fish-trap pirates, which terrorized cannery workers in 
Alaska last season, was secured recently in the United States 
Court at Juneau, Alaska. Eleven additional cases are to be 
tried. 

“BERKELEY.” 


LOST AT THE CONVENTION 


Mr. A. F. W. St. John, past president of the Canning Ma- 
cliinery and Supplies Association and representative of the Worces- 
ter Salt Co., at Columbus, O., lost a leather letter case, contain- 
ing many papers of particular value to him, and is very anxious 
for its return. His name is stamped on it, and this notice is pub- 
lished in the hope that some Conventionite has found it and will 
now know where to return it. It is of no value to anyone else, but 
of great value to him. 


Mr. St. John thinks he dropped it in the North Foyer, Hotel 
Statler, during the meeting of the Canning Machinery and Sup- 


plies Association. It may be returned to him at the above ad- 
dress. 
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Entered at Postofice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


The Executive Committee of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Cleveland, Ohio, on February 27 and 28, 
and it is expected history will be made there. Just what kind 
of history we do not know, but it will be history—after those 
dates. 


The Tri-State Packers’ Association has taken hold of the 
growing problem in a businesslike manner, and in a way which 
cannot help but draw the growers and farmers into line, for 
it aims to help him first, and afterwards the canners. The 
Association called upon the scientists of the State Agricultural 
Colleges, and of the Department of Agriculture, for assistance, 
and they, realizing the urgent need of drastic measures to 
save one of the leading crops of the country—tomatoes in 
particular—have set to work to formulate ways and means. 
They can solve the problem, and now that they are at work 
upon it we expect to see it solved. 


Better yields of all canners’ crops is the biggest thing 
facing this industry today, and it was to solve this that the 
National Canners’ Association decided to launch a Bureau of 
Raw Products, the object of which would be to direct scientific 
attention to canners’ crops with a view of improving their 
yields. A better yield per acre is not only forced upon us, if 
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we wish to meet the increasing demands for canned foods, 
because of the impossibility of increasing the acreage to any 
appreciable extent, but also because better yields per acre mean 
better quality for the canner and in the can. And again, if the 
growers can secure increesed yields per acre, they will be 
able to make better prices on their products, and this is a 
matter of greater importance than many canners realize, The 
cost of production of canned foods must be lowered or there 
can be no increase in the consumption of them, but, on the 
contrary, a steadily decreasing sale of the goods. This is not 
a mere idle statement, but the most prominent fact facing 
this industry today; the whole future of the industry rests 
upon this. 


Argue as you please, but the fact remains that the goods 
are standing still on the shelves today, the sales being mere 
driblets instead of in steady volume. From the highest to 
the very lowest people are buying in a most extravagant man- 
ner fur coats and silk lingerie, Packard cars and country villas 
the prime cuts of the meat only and the rarest of hot-house 
vegetables and fruits; but they are not buying canned foods 
because they are too expensive! Sounds ridiculous, does it 
not? But it is true. Watch the grocer’s delivery boy and 
the market baskets and you will soon be convinced. And the 
reason is that canned foods are staple foods, and staples can 
never be sold in volume at luxury prices. 

The growers’ prices figure very materially in the present 
high cost of canned foods, but they are not the whole cause— 
not by a long sight. A whole lot of the trouble is due to the 
canners, and to no one else. They have not reduced their 
canning operations to a sufficiently economical basis—there 
is too much wastage in the operation. They are canning today 
as they did years ago, when the cheapest thing that entered 
the cannery was the raw produce. In tomatoes they do not 
buy sound, usable stuff only, but allow the grower to deliver 
the run of his field without any grading whatsoever, and as 
a result have to cull out and throw away a heavy percentage 
of the product for which they have paid high prices. This 
is inefficiency in buying, and there is an old adage: ‘‘Goods 
well bought are half sold.’’ This is more particularly true 
in respect to tomatoes than of any other canners’ crops, but it 
is also true to a less degree of many other crops. 


Then, in the peeling they allow their skinners to waste 
too much. They may figure to recover in the making of puree 
or pulp, but that tends to inefficiency- and loss. The corn 
canner buys his corn at high prices, but has it pulled too early 
or too late, losing in both ways, and then permits his cutting 
machines to leave from 10 to 33 1-3 per cent on the cob, to be 
thrown upon the cob pile. 


In buying apples a canner will buy by bulk car, ungraded 
and often windfalls, thinking he is saving money because the 
first cost is lower than hand-picked apples, overlooking the 
heavy loss through the trimming necessary on windfalls be- 
cause of bruises, and lowering the grade of his pack through 
the mixing of various kinds of apples. But, in particular, 
the canners, in such articles as this, run up their costs against 
themselves by blindly outbidding their competitors. This past 
year we believe the fruit canners had a brainstorm, judging 
from the many reports that have come to us of extravagant 
and wild buying. The strawberry crop was bid for last Febru- 
ary and March—long before any indications of it could be 
found in the plants or the ground—at prices which staggered 
the hearers so that when the season arrived pandemonium 
reigned. One grower with ten acres of unsold strawberries 
was Offered $10,000 for the crop as it lay in the field; he indig- 
nantly refused, and later sold the field for approximately 
$15,000. A canner, wanting red raspberries, sat at the sta- 


tion and saw them selling at $4.50 per crate all one day, and 
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the next day the canner opened the market at $9 per crate, and 
raised it to as much as $10.50 per crate, to the astonishment 
of the commission men, but, of course, to the delight of the 
growers. An apple canner is credited with having boosted 
the price on bulk apples from 60c per hundred to $3.20 in 30 
minutes. And what was done with raw produce was more 
often done in hiring help. Prices of $5 to $8 per day for 
cannery help were not uncommon last year, and were as un- 
necessary as they were common. 


Such procedures as these were all right in wartime on 
contracts, which called for cost plus a percentage of profit— 
that is all right for those who had no conscience or who con- 
sidered Uncle Sam legitimate prey so long as he was at war— 
but those days are gone, and we hope forever, for there were 
crimes committed then (not by canners, however) which this 
country will be long years atoning for. Now the canners will 
have to get down to a careful time, labor and produce-saving 
basis, so that they can produce the goods at the lowest possi- 
ble cost in order that the sales of canned foods may return to 
normal, and grow, as it is hoped they will grow, under the great 
Advertising campaign now running. But even this advertising 
campaign will not sell the goods if they are produced upon 
an extravagant basis. The growers must name reasonable 


prices, and the canners must operate in the most efficient 
manner. 


CYNICISMS 


I must tell you about a very interesting letter that I received 
a few days ago from a well-known canned foods brokerage house 
doing business down on the Eastern Shore. 


Perhaps it were better to quote from the letter than to merely 
comment upon its highly interesting contents. I indulge the hope 
that the writer of the letter will read these lines and be made 
aware of the approval which I put upon his bravely spoken words. 


Says the letter: “We have just received this morning a cir- 
cular letter from the in Chicago, which we under- 
stand has been sent generally to all canners, and which states 
that ‘the Government circular listed approximately 1,000,000 cases 
of tomatoes held by the Government at its San Antonio, Texas, 
Newport News, Va.; Jeffersonville, Ind.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago. 
Ill.; Boston, Mass., and Baltimore, Md., depots. These 1,000,000 
cases are to be sold today, February 14th, to the highest bidder.’ 
What effect will this have on the -spot market.” 


The letter continues: “We know that it is the practice of some 
brokers to issue circulars to canners containing statements that 
would tend to depress the market or depreciate the canner’s ideas 
of the value of his own property, but we think in view of the 
present situation, that you are entitled to know the real truth in 
reference to the Government circular (War Department’s Surplus 
Subsistence List No. 3), which quoted less than half the quantity 
in his circular. The exact quantity of 
each size offered at the following places was as follows: 


“Atlanta, Ga., 75,000 No. 2s, 2,750 cases No. 3s and 10,000 
cases No. 10s; Jeffersonville, Ind., 8.333 1-3 cases No. 2s, 7,083 1-3 
No. 3s and 4,486 5-6 No. 10s; Baltimore, Md., 20,833 1-3 No. 2s, 
150,000 No. 3s and 31,666 2-3 No. 10s; Boston, Mass., 15,000 No. 
2%s and 7,250 cases No. 3s; Newport News, Va., 90 cases No. 2%s, 
20,092 5-6 No. 2s, 64.583 13-24 No. 3s and 1,954 cases No. 10s; San 
Antonio, Teas, 14,583 1-3 No. 2%4, and Chicago, Ill., 25.000 cases 
No. 2s.” 


“And this is the total offergug which you will note is a very 
small quantity of tomatoes for the Government to be carrying at 
this time, and is a very much smaller quantity than most well 
informed people believed the Government would offer” 

“We think,” continues the letter, “you are entitled to the 
truth in this matter. We are, therefore, taking the trouble to 
correct the erroneous statement made in Mr. .......... circular, 
and because we think this circular was sent to you with the pur- 
pose of depressing your ideas of values, we think you might be in- 
terested in knowing the views of as stated in their 
circular to all the merchants of the country, issued after the Gov- 
ernment list had been published.”—A letter which pleaded for 
higher prices for canned tomatoes. 
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So, that’s the game, is it?—that it is the practice of some 


brokers to issue circulars to canners containing statements that 


would tend to depress the market or depreciate the canners’ ideas 
of the value of his own property. I have known of the practice 
during long years, and I have spoken of it in these very columns 
quite recently. The members of the Baltimore Canned Goods Ex- 
change know of it, but I am not aware that they have ever be- 
stirred themselves very actively with the view to making its con- 
tinuance impossible. 


Well, why shouldn't the brokers do it when they can get away 
with it so easily? The Chicago broker’s circular isn’t a very 
original document after all. Methinks I have seen similar cir- 
cular letters that bore the post-mark of one or another Maryland 
town. Baiting the poor devil of a Maryland canner is the greatest 
of our mid-winter diversions. 


The trouble with the Maryland canner is that he doesn’t care 
ad If only he would fight I would forgive him all his other 
shortcomings and delinquencies. But he will not even complain. 
much less swing back heavily upon the brazen faces of the people 
who are forever plotting his very downfall. I am unwilling to 
say that the Chicago broker’s intentions were at all sinister. It 
would seem, however, that he was not particularly well informed. 
It was current gossip among the canners here that the Govern- 
ment was going to sell only a half million cases of canned toma- 
toes, and I am strangely at a loss to account for young Mr. ....... 
egregious error. (?) 


“What effect will this have on the spot market?” 
note of tenderest solicitude in the question. You doubtless see that 
it is a question, and not an assertion. I have no doubt he greatly 
feared that it would have the effect of depressing the market, and. 
who knows but that his kindly and beneficent purpose was to allay 
the canner’s unrest and encourage him in the hope of higher prices. 


There is a 


I profoundly pity the Maryland canner. “Remote, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow.’’ would seem to be the Goldsmithian characteri- 
zation of him. He hasn’t a friend anywhere. Perhaps he doesn’t 
deserve to have a friend because of the way he has frittered away 
the etraordinary opportunities which a bounteous nature poured 
into his very lap. Aspersions almost akin to slander are uttered of 
Maryland canned foods, and he hears them all with gritting of 
teeth and no mounting of color in his cheeks. Influences which 
are almost openly and defiantly hostile to him flourish in his very 
midst, but he is never at the slightest pains to banish them. He 
won't fight, you can’t make him fight—there doesn’t seem to be 
any fight in him. 


“The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands 
are the hands of Esau.” 


I fear that some of my cynicisms have lacked the barb which 
I intended them to have. Perhaps I. am no cynic at all. Can it 
be possible that as the resvlt of my long association with Mary- 
land canners I have become like unto them—‘“remote, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow.” Perish the thought! 


But I want to drive hom this lesson hard. Please to repeat 
after me, slowly and deliberately : “The voice is Jacob’s voice, but 
the hands are the hands of Esau.” Now, is that plain? It isn’t 
I knew that it would not be. But we shall come to it again. Re- 
member this, however, that the enemy you have most to fear is 
not the enemy from without. I want you to give more and more 
attention to the enemy from within—to the enemy who comes to 
you with soft words and tender endearments and who is all the 
while trying to cut the market from under your very feet in order 
that his advantage might be the better served. 


From an interesting little book called “The Story of the 
States.” I glean the following: It would seem that our reputation 
goeth before us almost everywhere. We're a “spotted’’ people. 

“And Baltimore (of course, the remainder of Maryland is in- 
cluded), the home of hospitality, good breeding and gallantry— 
once the gateway to the South—what has come over the spirit of 
thy dreams. Not long ago you were the sixth city of the United 
States. Now you are trailing Cleveland. You are a remarkable 
manufacturing city. You are economically and commercially placed 
to advantage. You should be the gateway to America and a 
great port of clearance to our South American cousins.” 

“What the h—— do we care.” 


Affectionately, 


CYNICUS. 
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CANNERS’ PASTES — DOUBLE SEAMERS 
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Good Seams 
All The Time 
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be on the basis of $20.00a22.00 a ton. Directors have been 
chosen as follows: J. A. McCollom, Newfane; A. H. Phillips, 
Hulberton; M. L. Hakes, Albion; W. H. Hansom, Ransomville; 
George W. Morse, Williamson; W. W. Morrison, LeRoy; C, J. 
Burley, Barnards; Eugene St. John, Batavia; R. F. Rupert, 
Seneca; A. G. Whitemore, Avon; T. S. Darrow, Atlanta; L. M. 
Lenington, Wyoming. The officers chosen by the directors are: 
President, J. A. McCollom, Saratoga county; vice-president, 
M. L. Hakes, Orleans county; secretary and treasurer, R. F. 
Rupert, Seneca county. As a rule, the growers say they have 
received fair pay for most of their crops, but they have always 
been obliged to take what was offered them. Hereafter the 
negotiations for the sale of crops are to be carried on by a 
central organization, and no buying can be done by any other 
means. Instead of many individual contracts, canners will 
deal directly with each county branch. eliminating much de- 
tail for both sellers and buyers. No member of the associa- 
tion can sell his crops excepting through the central agency. 

M. V. White, of Jones & Williams, Chicago, has been a 
visitor in the market this week, making headquarters with 
Seggermann Brothers. 

A. R. Rodway, of A. R. Rodway, Inc., has been made 
agent in New York for the Pratt-Low Preserving Company, of 
California. Mr. Rodway, with his associates, Messrs. Parker, 
Palmer and Kennedy, are all on the Coast, and have been 
for some time, The concern has leased the Franklin street 
front of 100 Hudson street, and will use the entire room for 
display purposes. Their business is growing very fast, and 
experts say that they have captured one of the best accounts 
on the Coast. 

As has been said before, no street cleaning has been done 
in the West Side district for two weeks, excepting what little 
the merchants have been able to do themselves. Food prod- 
ucts have piled up on the docks until great danger of whole- 
sale spoilage threatens. What it is costing to get a little 
trucking done is shown by the experience of one man who 
hired a truck to do a little work for him at $4.00 an hour. 
It cost him $12.00 to get the truck to the door and $20.00 
to do the delivering. Under ordinary conditions, even in win- 
ter, it would have taken an hour and a half to two hours to 
have done all that was required. 


Frank MacMonnies has been notified by the J. C. Ainsley 
Packing Company, of Campbell, Cal., that the capacity of 
the plant has been increased, and that the company will here- 
after be able to take care of domestic business in addition 
to what it has been doing for shipment to Europe. The 
factory makes a specialty of fancy Santa Clara canned prunes, 
packed in French style, ready to serve, and has built up a 
large trade in the commodity. Mr. MacMonnies is now repre- 
senting William Lenning & Son, of Bridgeton, N. J 


Outlying stores are beginning to call for canned foods. 
The snow has prevented deliveries so long that some of them 
are nearly cleaned out of supplies. In some of the small sub- 
urban communities around New York not a delivery has been 
made in two weeks, excepting what men have carried in by 
hand, These small stores have nothing left. The same thing 
is true of many of the small stores in New York, especially 
in the remote sections. 

Roger P. Hayne, of W. M. Newhall & Co., San Francisco, 
is a visitor in the West Side trade this week. 


Francis H. Leggett & Co., are planning to introduce their 
canned foods on the Pacific Coast. Their products are all 
put out under the Premier brand. 

B. O. Bowers, one of the veteran brokers in this market, 
celebrated his golden wedding anniversary this week, He 
and Mrs. Bowers are in Florida for the winter. 


H. H. Fried, treasurer of the Deer Harbor Fisheries, Inc., 
of Seattle, is visiting the New York office of S. G. Blowers & 
Co., their Eastern brokers, He seems to look forward to good 
business this year, regardless of the pessimistic utterances of 
some of his associates. , 

J. N. Milligan, formerly with C. M. Pettibone & Co., 
Seattle, is now connected with the Seattle staff of S. G. Blowers 
& Co., looking after a number of important accounts. 


The action of the United States Navy in deciding to throw 
its surplus tomatoes on the market is still a matter of discus- 
sion in the trade, and few agree upon the actual effect of this 
decision. Some say that as yet it has made no difference, 
though for the past two weeks everything has been so block- 
aded that it is quite impossible to say what might have hap- 
pened if the army had not decided to do that. It seems to be 
certain that the tomato situation is not satisfactory. Few are 
buying, and few are inquiring. The situation seems to change 
but little from week to week. 


It is noted that a good many of the peas which are 
offered by retailers at reduced prices are hard. In other 
words, they were left so long on the vines that they partially 
ripened before they were canned, The flavor of most of these 
offerings seem to be good, but the fact that they are hard 
proves that they are seconds, or below. Rather liberal sales 
have been made by some retailers regardless of the indifferent 
quality. 

Some poor corn has been sold through some retailers. 
One large store has been an offender in this respect, which 
seems scarcely credible. The market for such goods hardly 
seems to be in New York, or in such an establishment as this. 
The corn is dark colored and bitter in some instances, A 
good many cans have been made good, they were so unsatis- 
factory. Good corn is wanted by consumers, but so much 


poor stuff has been offered by retailers that the market has 
HUDSON. 


been injured. 


Plates 


20x25 AMERICAN CONES 
% 29, 
20y 
% 
IC BTA 


Highest quality Tin PLATES— specially adapted to the requirements of the canning and packing industries. Se oe 
Y% 


20 25 


We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 2) 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. ~ 
€ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Specify “‘AM 
TRIPLE (LIQUID) = CRYSTAL (DRY) 
om ureKka scoiderin UX 
HALF BBLS. 10 LB. CANS 
KEGS 
YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN fi URE \ MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
YOU USE THIS FLUX. UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 
— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
Mass. W: 8. Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
neinnatti, oO cago, . raul, nn. more 
Birmingham, Ala. 8t. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa C. W. Pike Company Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 


Wanted and For Sale. — 


_ ‘This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Three World Labeling Machines, good 
order. One equipped for labeling bottles, two made to place 
strip over cork of bottle; these can be made into labelers 
by makers at small cost. Price low. Will quote on re- 
quest. Charles Gulden, Inc., 40 Elizabeth St., New York. 


FOR SALE—A number of Angelus Double Seamers. 
All modern and in good condition, some new. Equipped 
for No. 1, 2, and 3 Standard cans. Address Box A-723, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—First-class line canning machinery, 
practically new, consisting of Tomato Washer, Scalder, 
Filler Table, Exhauster, Kettles (Open, Closed and 
Steam Jacketed), Crates, Hoist, Pulper, Corn Machin- 
ery, etc. Will sell as a whole or separately. Also 25,000 
Glass 6-oz. Jelly Tumblers in cartons. Address Box 
A-729, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE~-Two Stickney Syrupers in A-1 condi- 
tion. Reason for selling these—necessity for increased 
syruping capacity. Smithfield’s Pure Food Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Complete canning outfit less boiler, 
good location if properly handled. Address Box 595 
Shreveport, La. 


FOR SALE—Seven open-process kettles in good 
condition. Also 11 crates for same. Address Edward 
V. Stockham, Inc., Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—10 turns Spiral Gravity Box Conveyor, 
wood rollers 22 inch. Alvey Ferguson make. In first 
class condition. $2.50 per foot. Address F. W, Henning 
Co., 1260 W. Division St., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE—4,000 Cases Standard Pack Sweet Po- 
tatoes, packed in cans (No, 1 and 15 oz. net), 2 dozen toa 
case. Good quality. Fresh stock. Address Walton 
County Canning Co., De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


FOR SALE— 

1 Harris Hoist. 

2 Monitor Pea Graders. 

2 Ayars Rotary Pea Fillers, 2s 

1 Ayars ‘Rotary Pea Filler, 10s. 

1 10-ft. Monitor Spinach Washer, j 

2 Westcott Sanitary Stell Picking Tables, 16 feet by 20 inches. 

2 20-ft. Huntley Pea Elevators, 10 inches wide, no belts. 
Above guaranteed in good, serviceable, used condition, and cheap. 
Steuben Products Company, Inc., 1117 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Crowning Machines, Cooking Tanks, 
with coils and traps, Labeling Machines, Pumps, Sorting 
Tables, Pulpers, Cider Press, Motors and other equip- 
Address P. Ritter 


ment. List sent on application. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous—Contd. 


FOR SALE—On February 25th, at 2 P. M., my 
entire machinery outfit for Peas, Corn and Tomatoes, to- 
gether with empty boxes, tomato crates and other items 
too numerous to mention, will be offered to the highest 
bidder, for cash. W.H. Hood, Portland, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Seven (7) Taylor Instrument Co.’s pressure con- 
trols for 40x72 process kettle, and one temperature control for 
corn cooker and filler with belt-driven air pump, used two seasons, 
guaranteed good order, $200.00 for entire outfit. Also conveying 
machinery for corn husking shed, made by the Link Belt Co. and 
used part of last season. For price and particulars apply: E. M. 
Records & Co., Forest, Delaware. 


FOR SALE—About 1,500 cases No. 1 tins, 48 cans 
per case. 15 barrels Wilson’s Economy Bean Pork. 200 
five-gallon cans tomato puree. Equipment and machinery 
of small canning plant, including Ayars Pea and Bean 
Filler; Knapp Labeller; tank; steam-jacketed kettles, etc. 


Address John J. Lowy, Room 603, 18 Broadway, New 
York City. 


FOR SALE—Can-making Equipment. The following 
is practically new: One No. 188 Max Ams Automatic Lock 
Seamer, with automatic blank body feed and automatic 
notching device fitted with 4-inch horn and wings. One 
Side-seam Soldering Machine, fitted with 4-inch mandrel 
to be connected with automatic lock seamer and work in con- 
junction with same. Three No. 72 F. Max Ams Double 
Seamers. Two No. 68 Max Ams Automatic Feed Double 
Seamers. One No. 68 A. T. Max Ams Automatic Double 
Seamer, fitted with automatic end feeding device. One 68 
Max Ams Hand Feed Double Seamer. Two 83 Max Ams 
End Curling Devices, for curling double-seamed ends. The 
Lock Seamer and the three No. 72 F. Double Seamers have 
only been used nine months, balance of equipment never 
used at all. Address Box A-744, care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—100 Bushels Burpee’s Stringless Green 
Pod Bean Seed. Address Deblieux & Mays Company, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—1,900 Ibs. Giant Stringless Green Pod 
Beans Seed. Leonard stock. 8c per lb. Godfrey Pkg. 
Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


FOR SALE—1,000 bushels Alaska Seed Peas, High 
Germination; samples and prices on request. Address 
Box A-732, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—24 Ibs. “Landreth” Tomato Seed in 
quarter-pound original packages. $7.50 per pound. Ad- 
dress Box A-737, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Twenty Ibs. selected John Baer To- 
mato seed saved from crown first setting tomatoes. $4.00 
per lb. This is surplus above our requirements, extra 
fancy and a bargain for quality. Godfrey Pkg. Co., Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—700 bushels Woodruff’s Growing 
Alaska Pea Seed, 1919 crop, now in New York State 
warehouse. Address Box A-724, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—10,000 Gallons High-Grade Tomato 
Chili Sauce Stock, or price on Finished Chili Sauce in 
l-gallon glass jars. Address Box A-731, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—25 bushels Surprise Peas at 18 cents 
per pound; 332 bushels Admiral Pea Seed at 5 cents per 
pound, f. o. b. Oswego, N. Y.; both grown by the Everett 
B. Clark Seed Company. Oswego Preserving Company. 
Oswego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Alaska Seed Peas, extra fine quality ; 
shipment by Leonard Seed Co. from growing station. 
Price, 13 cents per pound; sacks extra. Address Chas. 
G. Summers & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—We offer for one of our clients desir- 
able Southern Michigan cannery. Good location; well- 
known quality pack. Sale of output assured. Address 
Detroit Commerce Co., Owen Building, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Two modern, fully equipped factories, 
with railroad siding, located in fine tomato and fruit- 
growing sections of Delaware. Buildings and Machinery 
in first class condition, ready for operation. Address Box 
A-748, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland— 
Bk. & O. R. R.; 15 miles from Baltimore—including large 
two-story warehouse, good sheds, also two large houses 
for employees. Two and one-quarter acres of ground, 
wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steam and water piping. Plant wired 
for electric light. Attractive price. Tomatoes, stringless 
beans, peas, sweet potatoes, etc., can be contracted tor in 
immediate neighborhood. Address Chas. G. Summers 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—A RARE OPPORTUNITY—Factory 
located in the best part of New Jersey for the packing of 
strawberries, raspberries, peaches, pears, blackberries, 
small fruits, sweet potatoes, etc. Equipment nearly new. 
Anderson Barngrover Cooker, Monitor Scalder, Peerless 
Syruping and Exhaust Machines, Hydraulic Fruit Press, 
Copper Kettles, Ayars Exhaust Machines, Sanitary Can 
Capping Minchines, two Boilers, Shafting, Electric Mo- 
tors, Electric Light, Elevator, Platform Scale. Excellent 
buildings with cellars, new brick warehouse, railroad 
siding. Two lines of railroads with excellent shipping 
facilities. Also plenty of native help. Price very low. 
Address Box A-71, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Factories. 


WANTED—A country canning house with sufficient 
water to can fruits and vegetables. Have you railroad 
switch or wharf? If located on water give ‘depth of 
water. Describe buildings and equipment and their 
condition. Can sufficient local labor be had to operate 
the plant? Give prospect for contracting tomatoes. 
Name price and location of factory. Address P. O. Box 
25, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—To lease or buy small packing house in 
tomato section of Harford County preferable, suitable for 
packing 20,000 cases per season. Address Box A-726, 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To correspond with parties growing Tomato, 
Cabbage, Celery, Cauliflower, Strawberry, etc., Plants, for 
shipment in large quantity to Canada. Address Canadian Home 
Canning Association, Ltd., P. O. Box 94, Montreal, Canada, 


WANTED—Two second-hand small-size power 
Cherry Pitters. Must be in good condition. Address 
Box A-734, care of The Canning Trade, 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent processor. Over twenty 
years’ experience packing fruits, vegetables, pork and beans, etc. 
Have thorough knowledge of machinery required, also installing 
and operating same. Address Box B-739, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as cannery manager; 25 years experi- 
ence packing fruits, vegetables, marine products, jams, jellies, 
condiments, specialties, etc. Familiar with entire details of 
business from growing of crops to selling the finished vroduct. 
Salary or per cent. A 1 reference. Address Box B-722, care 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position where services can be utilized by married 
man, 34 years of age. Technical education, chemist and bac- 
teriologist. Thoroughly familiar with manufacturing of Jams, 
marmalades, baked beans, tomato products, sauer kraut, ete. Have 
full knowledge of machinery required, also the installing of same. 
Address Box B-728, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position by an Experienced Managing Superin- 
tendent in the packing of all fruits and vegetables; also under- 
stand the installation of modern canning machinery. Address Box 
B-725, care of The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—At once, good Superintendent and Processor 
on Berries, Peaches, Pears and Sweet Potatoes. Must be able 
to handle colored help. State salary desired and experience, 
Address Box B-730, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent for a large Mid-Western Can- 
ning Factory. Permanent position for man who can pack 
Fruits, Jams, Jellies, Condiments, Pork and Beans and Cat- 
sup. State age and give reference as to character and ability. 
Address Box B-735, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An experienced man to take charge of first- 
class Sweet Potato Canning Plant; new and modern. Apply, 
with reference, Walton County Canning Co., De Funiak 
Springs, Fla. 


WANTED—Thoroughly Experienced Processor for Jersey 
Cannery. Accustomed to packing high-quality fruits and ber- 
ries in water, syrup and jam, both in tin and glass, Reply 
will. be held in confidence and it must state age, experience 
and salary expected. Address Box B-740, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—University graduate in food chemistry, married, 
five years’ experience as food chemist, four years’ experience in 
packing fruits, vegetables, pork and beans, catsup and tomato 
products. At present employed as general superintendent of five 
plants. General business training, desires change. References. 
Address Box 5-742, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position open for Factory Supt. understand- 
ing thoroughly the Packing of Fruits and Berries in Cans, 
Making of Preserves, Jams and Marmalades. Must be familiar 
with the Canning Business from Boilers to Warehouse. Fac- 
tory is equipped with latest types of machinery. To right 
party, opportunity is offered for permanent position. Factory 
located in South Jersey, forty-five minutes out of Philadelphia. 
Reply fully stating salary on yearly basis. Factory packed 
half million last year. Only want man who can double this 
Reply Box B-736, care of 


output with efficient management. 
The Canning Trade, 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


**** Many 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balte. 
No. 24% White Mammoth..g0ut 

Green, ~48 
“White, Large.. Out 

Peeled, a Out 

Green, .. 400 

= White, Medium... ...... 

Green, . 3 90 
White Small _.. ...... 
“Green “ 

Tips White Sq... 4 20 


BAKED BEANSt-No. so 
1, In 80 

“2, In Sauce........ 1 20 

“ 3, In Sauce........ 190 
BEANSt—No.2 String, Standard Green 95 

2, Cut White 90 

10, “ 5 00 

“ 2, White Wax Standard ...... 

“  Standards..... 2 00 

sd “2, Red Kidney, Stand... ...... 
BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole............ 1 65 
“ 2, Standard,” Out 

= 

Out 


CORNI—No. 2, Std. Ever., f.o.b. Balto. 1 15 
“gtd. Evegr., f.o. b. Co.... 1 15 


" © Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. 13 
 std.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 40 
 Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 45 
Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 50 
Std. Maine Style Balto. 1 20 
Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 1 10 
- “ Ex. Std. Maine Style..... 1 20 
* “ Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 40 
“Fancy f.o.b. Countv...... 140 
Extra Std. Western........ ..... 
“Standard Western......... ...... 


3, Standard, Split......... 
MIXED VEGETA-| No. Kinds... 
BLES FOR SOUPt ae 
OKRA AND} No. 2, 1 3¢ 
TOMATOES} 3, 
PEASt—No. 2, Early June Stand, Balto. 1 40 
“ Stand. Early Junes Co. 1 25 


gifted Connty... . 136 
“Extra Sifted Baltimore 1 60 
“Extra Fine Sifted 2 00 
1 30 
™ No. 1 Early June Standard..... ...... 
“ Extra Sifted ...... 
“Fancy Petit Pois........... Out 
PUMPKINI—No 3 Standard.............. 90 
2% 
00 

00 

80 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


N.Y. 

SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beane...... 170 Out 
“With Dry Beans 155 Out 

New York 170 


SWEET POTATOES}]-No. 2, Standard | 1 00 85 
‘* No. 3 Std.f.o.b.Balto 1 60 1% 

8td. f.0.b.Co. 1 50 Out 

9 Std.f.o.b ...... Out 

10, Std.f.o.b.Co. 4 50 6 
TOMATOES!-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out 


“ 


Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out 

Stand., Balto600 650 

‘i “3, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... Out 

Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out Out 

Ex. Std., Balto. 180... 

= Stand, “ “160 185 

Stand, “ Co... 156 __...... 

Seconds, ** Balto. 150 __...... 

“2, Stand., - “10 19 

Seconds, “ Balto.110 _...... 

= * 9, Stand., “ 

TOMATO PULPY-No. 10, Standard....... 

CANNED FRUITS 

APPLES—No. 10, Me. 5 75 

10, Mich. Out 


500 5650 


APELESt-No. 10. 500 5 25 


APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand....... : 2% 
BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... Out 
10, 12 50 

Preserved... Out Out 

Out 
BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine. 14 350 
CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, 
Red Out 

White Out 

Out 

“ Red ‘ 10, Sour Out 
GOOSEBERRIES§—No. Stand.. 3 00 
Out 

PEACHES°—No. 2%, ‘stand. L. C... 425 415 
“ -465 390 


PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 180 200 
2S8tandard White... Out Out 


Yellow... ...... Out 
- bid Seconds, White ..... Out Out 
os No. 3. Standa:ds, White.350 Out 
Yellow 350 355 
White. 375 330 


Yellow 375 3380 
Selected, Yellow.....400 Out 


Seconds, White.....225 230 

Pies Unpeeled........ 17 1% 

No.10, “ Unpeeled........ 52% 550 

PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water... 

in Syrup...... 200 Out 

“ 3, Seconds in Water........ 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. N.Y 
PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water.....175 Out 
Syrup....300 _...... 
PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra Out Out 
APPLE*- “ = Grated “...... Out 
Sliced “ Std. Out Out 
ol * 2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra ...... 5 50 
2, Extra 4 50 
Stand. 4 00 
‘ Grated Extra Out 
10, “ Stand 13 50 
10, Shredded Syrup........ 
= “10, Crushed Extra......... Out 1250 
Eastern Pie Water.... Out... 
= 10, Out 
“10, Porto Rico... 1100 

Pe “1, Black, Water 


Red "3 6310 

Black Syrup. 335 Out 

Red 3 50 3 55 

STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... Out Out 

BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. 

= Extra Preserved....450 Out 

Standard............... Out Out 

Extra Preserved.....2 35 Out 

** 1, Preserved............... aw Oat 

10, Standard Water.....16 75 19 50 
CANNED FISH 

HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... ... a 

LOBSTER*—‘-Ib. Flats, 8 42 00 

1-Ib. Flats, 4 doz... 00... 38 00 

OYSTERS§— 5-oz. Standards 1 65 

402. Out 

10-02. 3 00 

8-072. Out 

SALMON®—No. Sockeye, Out 

“1 6 

Out 

10 

210 

“1 15 

425 

= Medium Red, Talls... ...... 3 00 

SHRIMP:—No. 1%, Wet or Out 


CANNERS’ METALS 
5to10tons 1to4 tone 


PIG TIN—Straits 


Wire Segments.... 


TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 
14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tin 
14x20, 100 bs. “ Coke Tin Plate... 


| 
N.Y. 
$Out 
Out 
Out : 
Out 
Out 
Out 
4% 
85 
135 
5 25 
Out : 
Out 
215 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
1 60 
Out 
2 00 
Out 
Out 
140 
Out 4 
Out 
1 60 
1 60 
210 
2 35 
240 
140 
Out 
Out 
— PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... ............ 8 0C 
Out 9x10 8x1 
85 SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 
SPINACH!—No. 3, Standard................. 155 Out 


48 THE CANNING TRADE. 


American Can Company Can Prices 


Baltimore, January 6th, 1920. 


American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. o. b. shipping points, effective 
January 5th, 1920, subject to its confirmation and subject to change 
without notice. 


SANITARY Per M 
NO. -eeee $19.00 
NO. 26.75 
NO. 34.25 
NO. 8 36.25 
NO. 10 77.00 


HOLE AND CAP 
Prices furnished upon application. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


Fidelity Can Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


The W. C. Pressing Seed Co. 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Growers Exclusively Of 


SWEET CORN SEED 


We Give Special Attention 
To The Growing Of Canners’ 


Varieties 


LET US QUOTE YOU .ON 
OUR 1919 CROP 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic: Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE - MD. 


=a | 
| 
i 
a 
— | 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


HAMACHEK’S 


PATENTED 


READ THIS STATEMENT FROM A USER 


This is No. 20 of a series that appeared in this paper 


‘‘We used several of your Hamachek Ideal Viners the past season 
and found them highly satisfactory and were pleased with them 
in every way.’ 

| From BRANDON CANNING CO. 
Jan. 10, 1920. Brandon, Wisconsin. 


FRANK HAMACHEK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of 


IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS AND CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


Established 1880 


Chapman Process Kettles 


VERTICAL OUR 
HORIZONTAL MACHINES 
AGITATING ARE USED 
ANY KIND 
DEL MONTE the best known \ wate 
and most-called-for brand of canned a 
fruits and vegetables in America 
and thus one of the 


most profitable 


for you to 
handle. 


SCHAEFER MFG. CO. 
Manufacturing Machinists BERLIN, WIS., U. S. A. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


BOXES—FOR SALE—BOXES SIT DOWN! 
We have on hand and can make immediate shipment any You will get more work from your 
ssib! 
quantity up to 30,000 HAND GRENADE BOXES in Al dp 
condition with lids DIMENSIONS as follows: STEEL Stools withstand practically 
allconditions. They are proof against 
22 x8l¢ x5l¢ water, oil, grease, fire, and weer. 
LENGTH WIDTH HEIGHT Some enthusiastic users say that 
16” wood all around excepting ends, same being 34”. No. 440 O 7: S TEE | No.4. 
Two tiers, 24 sections each. Each section 214” square. Steel Seat a Steel Seat 
Boxes are made with dove tail corners. Will sell either 
7 Stools can’t wear out but we merely claim that every stool is made to 
with or without the tiers at an exceptionally low figure. the best of our ability and that all material used is of the best quality 
Wire my expense. Will mail sample if interested. obtainable for stool purposes. 
with mgd seats, and with or without the 
comfortable, adjustable back rest. 
W. F. WINNER —— for ery = describing a complete line of factory stools, 
. . irs, tables, and trucks. 
521 First Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa 
gn, i ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY, Otsego, Michigan 


CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality 


COKE TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


PORTABLE 
ELEVATOR 


TRADE MARK 
THE ANSWER TO 


YOUR 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. . New York 
Jos. R. Martin & Co. - - Montreal PILING PROBLEM 
Walter G. Clark, Inc. - . . St. Louis 
( San Francisco NEW JERSEY FOUNDRY 
Rolph, Mills & Co. : : — & MACHINE CO. 
Seattle 


“THE 
KNAPP 
WAY” 


of Labeling and Boxing cans is positive, practical, and speedy. 

The Knapp Labeler is automatic; always ready for instant use. 

When labels are nearly used, the cans are automatically stopped until more labels are inserted. 
Normal speed of 50,000 cans in ten hours. Runs 100,000 if needed. 

We guarantee the Knapp Labeler to give satisfaction, or no pay. 

Write us for terms, exchange deal, or rental proposition. 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 


Baltimore = = 


Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


Portland 50 West Street 
| 
— 


BAAD 


TRADE MARK 
FOR 


FIBRE BOXES 


of quality—the mark of a high endeavor in the industry of 
manufacturing corrugated and solid fibre shipping boxes for 
canned goods. 


A GUIDE 


to the canner—the knowledge that his container is a product 
that will fulfill every transportation demand. 


A PLEDGE 
to the canning industry—of the maintenance of a high stan- 
dard of fibre shipping cases and of the raw materials entering 
into their construction. 


For Canned Goods we recommend a corrugated or 
solid fibre box of better and stronger specifications than 
the minimum requirements. When these standards 
are adhered to, complaints are avoided. 


By using Fibre Containers on Canned Tomatoes to 
Europe the United States Army made a reduction of 
10% to 15% in the nurnber of packages set aside on 
account of damage. Reduced the weight of the ship- 
ments about 10%. Saved 17% in ship room and storage. 


Realize the advantage offered, make the Container Club 
standard your standard. 


The Container Club 


An Association of Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Box Manufacturers 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


> 


J 


S..... $3.00 per year 


THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD 


Foreign $5.00 per year 
Entered aw second clase matter at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md. under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Vol. 43 Published at BALTIMORE, (every) MONDAY MARCH 1, 1820 No. 27 


CANS and SERVICE 


It isn’t always the problem of cans, 
but cans plus service. When the 
pack is on, service is of equal impor- 
tance; in fact it is an inseparable 
part. The ability to serve as well 
as to manufacture, must always be 
the real test in the problem of effi- 
cient can distribution. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


06646664664 


Chicago Baltimore Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 


246-6 


The 43rd Year 

OF 

: FF FFF 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore - Md. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ BROKERS 


205-206-207 ag Bidg. 


PHONES: 
OF, PAUL 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, M 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1919-1920 


President, HaMBURGER 
Vice-President, JouN R. BatneEs 
Treasurer, LEANDER LANGRALL Secretary, Wu. F. Assav 
COMMITTEES: 
Executive: Cuas. G. Summers, JR. 
F. A. Torscu 
Arbitration: H. P. StRasBaucH F. A. Curry 
OC. J. Nums&ex J. PRESTON WEBSTER 
Commerce: D. H. STEVENSON Hampton STEELE 
OC, E. F. Tuomas J. O. LANGRALL 
Legislation: E.C. Wurtz J. F.Hicks T. 
Gro. N. Numsex J.8. Gress 
Gaims: Frup W. Leroy LaNGRALL 
A.J. Huszarp Jas. B. Pratt Jno. W. 
W. E. Lamsiz H. W. Kress 
Rost. A. SINDALL Rost, A. 
Brokers: Ino. R. Barnes C. Ropers 
Wm. Greout 
7 e: Siiver 
ALBERT T. MYER 
Counsel: Evi FRANK 
Chemist Cuas. GLAsEE 


Epw. A. Kerr 


H. A. STRasBAUGH 


Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


December 1919. 
We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purchased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 
Machine now manufactured. 


We have taken this step only after a year of 
the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
during which we have had over forty of these 
machines in operation. 


So very successful and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be, judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped, that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 
immediately remove to Wheeling. 


Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 
be supreme in 

Simplicity 

Speed 


Lack of Spill 
Endurance 

and in all the details which go to accomplish 
these vital things. 


This Closing Machine will be known to the 
trade hereafter as 


“THE WHEELING No. 100” 


We shall be glad to furnish further details 
of the machine. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 
WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


A. A. MORSE, General Manager 


Central District Sales Manager: 
SYDNEY J. DAVIES 
Telephone, Main 5175 1966 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern District Sales Manager: 
DAY, 
Fulton, N. Y. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


Vic TORY TOMAT®S 
CREATED DURING WAR TIMES 

. John Baer, the Warid Renowned Hybridizer and 

Tomato Seed Specialist, with his only boya soldier in 


France,iabored unceasingly during the four long years 

: ‘ 7 of the Great World War to create this wonderful New 

ior > “+ Tomato,which he has appropriately named Victory” John 

VICTORY TOMAT Baer blended into’ Victory’ Tomato the best qualities 

EARLY FULL OF VIM,NEW LIFE ANO HEALTH, FREE FROM WILT. of John Baer“Tomato and the Strongest points of the 

BLIGHT, DISEASE, PERFECT SHAPE. HIGH GROWN FRUIT, ENTIRELY FREE Greater Baltimore” Tomato, the result produced is 
FROM CORE. FIRM, SOLID AND MEATY, BEAUTIFUL, BRILLIANT RED COLOR, the MARVEL OF THE SEED WORLD 

PERFECTLY SMOOTH AND EVEN. MILD REFRESHING, DELICIOUS FLAVOR, FREE 


FROM ACIDITY, A MARVELOUS YIELDER OF HEAVY CROPS, SURPASSES 
ANY TOMATO EVER KNOWN FOR SHIPPING, CANNING OR TABLE USE 
SEED 1S SCARCE. ORDER EARLY 


LB.$50.00 POSTPAID. 


PRICES - PKT, $1.00, 40Z.$2.50, OZ $4.00, “4 LB.$15.00, /2LB.$ 25,00 


J. Bolgiano & Son 


ESTABLISHED GROWERS OF PEDIGREED TOMATO SEED 
1818 
Baltimore, Md.. U. S. A. 


2-25-20 See Our Advertisement on Other Side 
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THE Canning TRADE 


An Extremely Early Tomato 
“John Baer’ 


Tomato 


Produces Perfect, Solid, High Crown, Beautiful Brilliant Red Tomatoes in 30 Days from Large, Strong, 
Well Matured Plants, Grown in Veener Bands with Roots Undisturbed. 


“JOHN BAER’’ TOMATO 
BOLGIANO’S PERFECT TYPE 


PERFECT BLOSSOM END 
FREE FROM SCAR 


PERFECT STEM END 


FREE FROM CORE AND BLEMISHES 
We are Sole Distributors of the Originator’s Stock of “John Baer’’ Tomato. 
Beware of Imitations and Substitutes. 


*John Baer’ Tomato $6.00 per Pound 


Wholesale Prices to Canners Only 


Terms; 2% 30 days or 90 days Net. 


xlory’ 

“John Baer” 
Greater Baitimore 
Greater Bi 1ltimore (Special Stock ) 
My Maryland 
My Maryland (Special Stock). 
The Great B. B.—Bolgiano’s Best 
Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock 
Red Rock, (Special Stock) 
Livingston’s New Stone (Pure) 
Livingston’s New Stone (Special!) 
Burpee’s Mz itchless 
Livingston’s Perfection 

3rinton’s Best 
3olgiano’s New Century- 


GREEN POD BEANS Per Lb. 


gee or 1,000 

I s Ntr 12 

WAX BEANS 

s White 14 

13 

Golde WAR: ase 13 

Cur Rust Proof 12 
MA BEANS 

FPargnook Bush 25 


Shipment at any time, 


PER LB. PER LB. 
00 Bolgiano’s New $2.50 
6.00 Dwarf 3.00 
3.50 I. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra Early. 3.50 
4.00 Bonny Best (Purest Stock)-- 3.00 
6.50 Livingston’s Paragon 2.50 
7.50 Wisdom. 4.00 
3.00 Maule’s Success 2.50 
3.00 Kelly Red or Wade 3.50 
3.50 Livingston’s Favorite. 2.50 
2.50 King of the Earlies--........-... 3.00 
3.00 Spark’s Earliana (Langdon’ s) 3 00 
2.50 Chalk’s Jewel (Pure) 3.00 
2.50 Ten Ton-. 2.50 
2.50 New Jersey Red 3.00 
3.00 Trophy.-. 3.00 
CORN : PEAS Per Lb. 
Per Lb Dwarf Champion.... 
Stowell's Evergreen Juno 15 
Narrow Grain Evergreen ........... -10 Ex. Ea. Alaska (Sealed)... 1] 
Cowntry Gentleman ................ 12 Ameer Extra Karly...... 14 
Gillespies Early 10 poratord’s Market Gardener. + 
White Evergreen 10 Vorkshire Here 1S 

Bloomsdale Savoy, 1919 Crop....... 15 Early Di rk Red Egyptian 

Copenhagen Market 2.50 50 


J. Bolgiano & Son 


U. S&S. Food Administration License No, G-06237 


BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 


See Our Advertisement on the Other Side 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


AYARS 


NEW PERFECTION 


PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


Simplest 
Smallest 
Fastest 
Fewer Parts 
Than Any 
Other Filler 
Made 


Fills 
Peas 
Baked Beans 
Lima Beans 
Red Kidney 
Beans 
Hominy 
Etc. 


PATENTS PENDING 


Used in Maryland, New Jersey, Wisconsin and New York States 
During the Past Pea Season with Great Results 


Gentlemen: 


this to say for the Filler. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


With reference to your New Perfection Pea and Bean Filling Machines. 
We used one of these machines during our 191$ season in canning peas, and we have 


not say anything too good for them. The machine gave no trouble whatever, and placed 
the peas in the cans in much better shape than any machine we had ever used before. 

_ The fact that you now have our order for two more of these machines for immediate - 
delivery should suttice to assure you of our entire satisfaction. 


Markesan, Wis., Dec. 8, 1919. 


We were entirely satisfied in every way and we feel that we can 


Yours very truly, 
GRAND RIVER CANNING CO. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


Ayars Machine Company, 


New Jersey. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamitton, OnT., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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4 THE CANNING TRADE. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY’S well known line of Auto- 
matic Can Making Machinery includes the “BLISS” 
No. 81 Double Seamer, heretofore known as the “Pacific.” 


This double seamer has been operated successfully on the Pacific Coast 
for over four years so that it is long since out of the experimental stage. 


The ‘“‘BLISS”’ No. 81 Double Seamer is operating at the rate of 165 cans 
per minute in the can shop and on solid goods such as meats, fish, etc. 
On syrup goods, liquids, semi-liquids, etc., a speed of 80 to 130 cans per 
minute can be maintained without spill or mashed cans. 


Its simplicity of handling and the absence of small, delicate parts make 


it absolutely reliable and insure constant and successful operation 
throughout the entire season. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY is supplying a complete line of Automatic 
- Can Making Machinery with but one machine of each kind in the line. 

The ‘“‘BLISS”’ No. 81 Double Seamer takes the place of two or three of 
the double seamers now generally being used. 


E. W. Bliss Company 


Main Offices: BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N. Y. and HASTINGS, MICH. 
SALES OFFICES — 


CHICAGO, People’s Gas Bldg DETROIT. Dime Bank Bldg. CLEVELAND, nities Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, Union Trust Bldg. BUFFALO, Marine Bank Bldg. ST. LOUIS, Boatmens Bank Bldg. 
1857 FOREIGN SALES OFFICES and FACTORIES 1920 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S. E. PARIS, FRANCE, 100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, St. Ouen 


een 


“BLISS” No. 81 Double Seamer | 


